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Address Delivered at the Dedication of the 
Cemetery at Gettysburg 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent, a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated 


to the proposition that all men are created equal. 


Now we are engaged in a great civil war; testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met ona great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 


But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can not conse- 
crate—we can not hallow—this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
November 19, 1863. 
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Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


The opinion is being expressed in various places throughout the country, 
that there should be a more definite requirement imposed upon superintendents 
of schools whether of state, county or city. In practically 
every state and county in the country, there are definite re- 
Superintendent quirements imposed upon those who are to teach in the public 

schools, and over and above these, many municipalities set 
a requirement considerably higher than those demanded by County or State. 


Training the 


l‘ormer President Taft, in referring to the defects of the present system of 
schools, attempted to show that the local school supérintendents of some states 


cannot spell or write good English. Mr. Taft may have had some unhappy ex- 


perience with some particular state superintendent of schools. As a matter of 
fact, taking it by and large, our state superintendents, although in many in- 
stances, primarily political rather than educational experts, have a fair degree of 
education. It is true that in many of the least progressive states there are super- 


intendents of County and District, who cannot spell or write good English. 


The question arises at once as to why a superintendent of schools, whether 
in state, county or city, should not be required to measure up to both administra- 
tive and educational standards. There are to be sure schools in which teachers 
may be trained, and by virtue of graduation from which they may carry with them 
credentials certifying to their fitness from both professional and academic points 
of view. Or the one aspiring to teach may take at the hands of some authorized 
hoard an examination, thus to give some evidence of fitness for the work he is 
to be required to do. Why then should not the man or woman who shall occupy 
the position of superintendent of schools be likewise required to hold credentials 


from a recognized educational institution, or failing this, pass an examination. 


Authorities agree that fitness or ability for a given position cannot be de- 
termined through examination merely. However, if properly conducted, the 
results of of the examination would reflect in some measure the candidate’s gen- 
eral ability. And surely, if a teacher must measure up to both academic and 
professional standards, then the one who is to be responsible for the schools in 
which the teacher is a unit, should be thoroughly competent to teach in any 
school in the system over which he is to preside. Recognizing this, there is al- 
ready a movement on foot in some educational institutions to offer courses at 
vacation periods for superintendents and administrators. Every university in the 
land that makes any pretense of offering educational courses or pedagogical work 
should introduce some special course or courses intended to better fit the ad- 
ministrator for his task. With properly qualified superintendents directing the 
system of schools, there would be less cause on the part of teachers for dissatis- 
faction with the work of the superintendent’s office. 
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There appeared recently in a great metropolitan journal a contribution by a 
teacher in which the attempt was made to show that the essentials in education, 
namely, the three R’s, were sadly neglected, and that this was 

Fundamentals— = brought about in the upper grades on account of the intro- 
What Are They _ ‘luction of many special subjects. The teacher says: “The 
course of study prescribes for an upper grade: Music 1 hour 

per week; drawing 1 hour 20 minutes; physical education 1 hour 15 minutes ; 
manual training 1 hour 30 minutes; science 1 hour 30 minutes; foreign languages 
1 hour 30 minutes; recess 1 hour 40 minutes, total 9 hours 45 minutes per week 
Subtract this from the 25 hours of school time per week, and there remains 15 
hours and 15 minutes for reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, history, spelling, 
geography, written compositions, and most important of all, oral English. This al- 
lows for none of the numerous interruptions incidental to a school day. Teachers 
and pupils are but mortal. Is it surprising that results fall short of what is desired ? 


This teacher is certainly more than half right. lirst, in regard to the fact 
that the R’s are still, as in the old days, essential. She is also right in the fact that 
with all of the special subjects, so-called, and the newer phases of education 
clamoring for attention, that there is much less time than in the older days, for 
study of the subjects called fundamental. Let it be remembered, however, that 
the elements going to make an education today are vastly more complex than 
formerly, because life today is more complex than ever before. Let it also be 
remembered that an education, in terms of modern life, comes not simply from 
the work of the school room or from the study of books. In the old days the 
attention of the pupil in school was focused mainly upon reading, writing, arith- 
metic, formal grammar, history, and one or two other subjects. Work was large- 
ly of a memory nature. Because there were few things to do, these things were 
many times fairly well done. But the question at once arises, was the product of 
the school better grounded in the three R’s than are the pupils of the present day. 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” If time spent upon a subject 
was the chief element going to make for efficiency in that subject, then surely 
the students in days gone by should have known thoroughly their reading, their 
writing, and their arithmetic. The fact is, they did not. Because they did not, 
the discussion of the inadequacy of the school system has been to the fore in 
every day and generation. The introduction of other newer subjects has, as a 
matter of fact, in the well regulated system, not only made the work more vital, 
but the traditional subjects have thereby been aided. A few minutes of properly 
directed study, in which the connection as between a so-called fundamental sub- 
ject and another subject can be shown, will do more toward fixing in the mind, 
principles and practices, than to spend hours upon a particular phase of education 
that seems to the pupil to have no application to anything in the heavens above 
or the earth beneath. 


What we need is a well balanced curriculum, in which due attention is given 
the traditional subjects, though by many to make for “discipline ;” to the culture 
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elements in education—literature, science, art, music, economics; the vocational 
and industrial subjects, and the home economics group; to the newer facts and 
forces that are at the bottom of our social structure. It is not so much additional 
time we need, or the elimination of subjects from the curriculum, as a proper 
evaluation and emphasis upon the “big things” in education. 


\ wail goes up from a school in the San Joaquin Valley that high school 

students are not reading about the European War. “This,” says a report recently 

published, “was demonstrated when all history classes were given an 

War vs. examination on questions concerning the great conflict. They were 

Education asked the names of the countries involved, generals, great battles, 

war fronts, cities, ministers and other questions. Correction of the 

papers disclosed that only one student had answered all but one correctly. [He 

received 95%. The average for one class was 18%, for another 24%, and only two 
students other than the one mentioned received as high as 50%.” 


We should like to have seen at the recent convention of Hligh School Prin- 
cipals at I*resno, a test made along the same line. We are wondering how many 
of these principals would have passed an examination of 95%, or whether the 
average would have been more than 50%. We confess that we should have been 
astonished had the average gone above 50%. More than this, we should have 
been sorely disappointed. 


In the first place, why should students read extensively about the Luropean 
War? They have no means of knowing any more than do the principals that these 
reports are authentic. J-ven today, after the war has been on for months, reports 
are colored by the channels through which they come. And suppose these reports 
are authentic. What would it forward a high school pupil to be able to give the 
names of the commanding officers, who tomorrow will be shot down from the 
trenches, or to tell the size of the contending armies which next week will be 
desolated by bombs dropped from above? War fronts are constantly changing. 
The city of today may be wiped off the map before the war is over. What we 
have been attempting to do in our schools for years, that is in some of our better 
schools, is to relegate wars and rumors of wars to the back ground, and discuss 
in history, those facts and forces that make for civilization and advance in human 
institutions. 


Certain nations are at war in [curope. It is well that students in the high 
school should know this. Since the principals of the schools do not themselves 
know the causes of the war, it is useless to assume that pupils can learn by 
reading. If there are any lessons to come out of the war while it is still on, then 
these may properly be discussed. Aside from that, it 1s difficult to understand 
how any one, high school pupil or business man can afford to give much time 
simply to a study of newspaper reports of battles, generals, war fronts, and the 
like, in this great European conflict. 
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The Department of Education at the University of California has for some 
time advocated a higher professional degree for teachers. At the recent meeting 
of the Council of Education, a resolution passed un- 
Higher Professional animously recommending to the University the es- 
Degree For Teachers tablishment of such degree. This Council resolution 
was supplemented by a similar one from the recent 
High School Principals Convention. The Committee on Higher Degrees at the 
University has formulated a program leading to the degree of Graduate in Edu- 
cation. The matter went from this committee to the Academic Senate of the 
University, and was later referred to the Regents, and is now in the hands of the 
Regents Committee on Curriculum and Degrees. It is expected that the report 
will be favorable. 


The recommendations from the Committee on Hligher Degrees are as follows: 

Part J. That there be established a higher professional degree, to be desig- 
nated Graduate in Education. 

Part II. That this degree be conferred upon the successful completion of the 
following requirements : 

1. Not less than four years of successful professional experience. 

2. Two full years of graduate study, one of which must have been spent at 
the University of California. 

3. A minimum of thirty-six units of upper division major and graduate work, 


distributed as follows. 


a. A minimum of twelve units of courses in education based on a “group 
elective” in education, or on its equivalent, and including at least four units of 
seminar work during the second year, this twelve units, together with professional 
experience and a professional thesis, to constitute the candidate’s “major.” 

b. A minimum of twelve units of advanced work in a minor. 


c. A professional thesis and an examination, both to be under the direction 
of the School of Education and both to be subject to the usual rules of the 
Committee on Higher Degrees. 


This is a long step in advance. The University should indeed provide for 
an advanced professional degree, thus to meet the needs of many teachers through- 
out the state, both north and south. The Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity should be, as a matter of fact, the most important department in the 
entire institution. The University High School should be developed, and there 
should be as well a school or clinic in which those students in training who ex- 
pect to teach in primary schools may gain experience. Moreover the University 
now has an opportunity to offer work for men and women along administrative 
lines. There should be a large appropriation at the next Legislative Session, with- 
out which it will be impossible fully to round out the great work already put on 
foot at the University through its Department of Education. It is gratifying that 
the authorities look so favorably upon the granting of the Higher Degree. 
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HOW MAY MOVING PICTURES BE MADE REALLY EDUCATIVE?* 


BY MARVIN L. DARCIE. 


LOS ANGELES STATE NORMAL SCHIOOL 


‘ will be wise for the teacher to 
I consider first of all the native inter- 
ests of children at different stages of 
school life. The first demand of the 
younger children is for action. Adven- 
ture, war, and comedy present a con- 
stant shift of scene and this probably 
accounts for their overwhelming popu- 
larity. Romance seems to be at a dis- 
count at this period, while pathos and 
tragedy of the more gruesome sort do 
not attract. Films appropriate to this 
period would probably be those of a his- 
torical nature, portraying battles, heroic 
individual episodes, such as the ride of 
Paul Revere, voyages of discovery, the 
pioneering of the West and so on. ‘The 
more striking of the nature study pic- 
tures, such as those showing the life his- 
tory of insects, the opening of flowers, 
and the home life of wild animals would 
probably be appreciated. On the other 
hand, it might well be questioned wheth- 
er dramatizations of literature or his- 
tory, where the plot is involved or the 
love motive strong, would make much of 
an appeal to children under fifteen years 
of age. 

With the more mature students of the 
high school, the situation is considerably 
changed. The onset of adolescence has 
generated a tremendous interest in the 
romantic, while at the same time there 
is a real unfolding of intellect. Well 
worked out plots become fascinating, 
while situations presenting moral or so- 
cial problems may provide material for 
the most fruitful thought and discussion. 
The economic motive is also strongly in 
evidence at this time, and films depict- 


ing industrial processes or agricultural 
methods are usually highly interesting. 
The well-made scientific film is also very 
attractive at this stage. 


CORRELATION NECESSARY 


A little investigation will show that 
there are available a large number of 
thoroughly attractive and artistic films 
depicting geographical facts, and includ- 
ing natural scenery, industrial processes, 
and manners and customs of foreign peo- 
ples. Marvelous films of a scientific na- 
ture are also to be had. Unfortunately, 
however, very few of these have been 
prepared from the standpoint of school 
use, and consequently they are not cor- 
related with any particular course of 
study. This constitutes a really serious 
drawback to their educative value. Pure- 
ly informative material is of little edu- 
cative value unless it can be definitely 
associated with specific problems. So- 
called educational pictures may be beau- 
tiful and interesting, but unless their con- 
tent can be assimilated and correlated 
with concepts already possessed, it will 
not be retained in memory; at least not 
in any usable form. Now if this condi- 
tion can be remedied, if films can be 
produced primarily for school use, with 
practical educators directing their pro- 
duction, our methods of teaching the sci- 
entific subjects may well be revolution- 
ized, for we have in the film an almost 
ideal illustrative device. 

The moving picture is only a remark 
ably convenient substitute for the ex- 
‘cursion, the field trip, or the laboratory, 
and the methods used in connection with 


*Portion of address before the C. T. A. Southern Section. 
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the latter are strictly applicable to the 
pictorial substitute. The skillful teacher 
would not think it wise to enter upon a 
field trip or laboratory exercise without 
a considerable amount of preparatory 
study. If observational facts are to be 
well retained the mind must be given a 
“set” or predisposition along the line of 
the material to be observed. Also it will 
be well if certain specific problems are 
presented for investigation. The pic- 
tures presented should form a coherent 
part of the course of study. 

Thus far we have been considering 
inainly the scientific type of film. If pic- 
tures of this sort are well made, prop- 
erly correlated to the course of study 
and intelligently used, it would seem that 
the only possible ground for objection 
to their use is from the standpoint of 
hygiene. This aspect of the problem may 
well cause serious thought. The writer 
found that among grammar school chil- 
dren, 28 per cent noted headache or eye 
strain in connection with the “movies.” 
40 per cent of high school pupils not- 
ed bad effects of some sort, while among 
normal school students 66 per cent were 
so affected. These figures certainly 
seem startling. 


HISTORICAL ACCURACY DEMANDED 


In selecting the so-called historical 
films for school use, certain precautions 
are necessary. The scientific and travel 
pictures are nearly always accurate pre- 
sentations of actual facts. Unfortunate- 
ly this cannot always be said of the his- 
torical films. And it must be strongly 
emphasized that a film which deliberately 
distorts historic truth for the purpose of 
securing greater dramatic effect is far 
more vicious than a text book which is 
guilty of the same offense. A_ biased 


text book may give rise to erroneous con- 


ceptions and judgments, but is not par- 
ticularly apt to arouse strong emotion. 
Its appeal is to intellect rather than feel- 
ing. The film, however, nearly always 
makes a powerful emotional appeal, and 
if this is based upon a misrepresentation 
of facts, it may work almost incalculable 
damage. Particularly is this true where 
certain historical incidents are faithfully 
portrayed, while with regard to the 
major part of the production the imagin- 
ation of the producer is allowed full 
play. In a case of this sort an almost 
inevitable confusion of values results. 
The historic accuracy of certain inci- 
dents lends a wholly false atmosphere of 
truthfulness to the production as a 
whole. The great feature film entitled 
“The Clansman,” or “The Birth of a 
Nation,” wholly wonderful from the 
viewpoint of technique, deserves the 
severest possible censure from this stand- 
point. In the main the treatment is not 
historical, but embodies an exaggerated 
presentation of tradition handed down 
from the reconstruction § period, and 
which tends to keep alive a deep racial 
prejudice. The remarkably accurate 
presentation of certain historic incidents 
gives the observer the feeling that the 
production as a whole must be equally 
accurate. This is doubtless exactly the 
effect the producers desired. As an ex- 
ample of the possible influence of the 
production, note the following statement 
of an eighteen year old high school 
senior. “Ever since I saw ‘The Clans- 
man’ | have gained a great deal of knowl- 
edge about the negro, and J hate most 
every one I meet.’ A sixteen year old 
junior, in reply to the question as to 
whether pictures influenced his behavior, 
said: “About the only case I can think 
of is that after I saw ‘The Clansman’ 
I wanted to fight every nigger T met.” 
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I:ven the fact that a film is historical- 
ly accurate, does not necessarily mean 
that it is valuable from an educational 
standpoint. In the eyes of the producer 
the most dramatic incidents of history 
are the most desirable for filming. The 
really significant historical movements 
are not always dramatic, and hence the 
film may present a decidedly distorted in- 
terpretation of such movements. We 
are now demanding that our history texts 


-give less importance to battles, and more 


to the development of institutions and 
ideals. The teacher has the right to 
make the same demand of the film pro- 
ducer. Even where the depiction of 
events is wholly correct the picture may 
serve to arouse and keep alive forgotten 
hatreds and prejudices which have not 
been significant factors in the develop- 
ment of a people and had best be al- 
lowed to die out completely. Thus if 
every part of “The Clansman” were ab- 
solutely accurate, the production would 
still serve no good purpose, and would 
be totally unfit for school use. 

It is of course true that the more im- 
pressive historical films such as “Cabi- 
ria,’ “Julius Caesar,” “Quo Vadis,” and 
the like, are not generally available for 
school use, take too much time in presen- 
tation, and are expensive. There is no 
reason, however, why the more desirable 
features of these productions should 
not be “cut out” and furnished to the 
schools as separate reels. The produc- 
ing companies would undoubtedly be 
glad to do this, providing there were de- 
mand sufficient. 

In general the limitations noted above 
apply with equal force to dramatizations 
of literature. Too often the more dram- 
atic incidents are given a false import- 
ance, and the real message of the book 
or drama is concealed or suppressed. In 
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many cases the vitality of the play de- 
pends upon vocal presentation, and it is 
almost impossible to do justice to the 
theme by means of the silent drama. 
Then too, the average motion picture 
actor is not competent to interpret a pro- 
found emotional role, and the inevitable 
result is a cheapness and tawdriness of 
treatment that we do not wish set up as 
a standard in our schools. [ar better 
not to attempt to visualize a splendid 
book or drama, but allow the child’s 
imagination to picture its events, than to 
cheapen it forever by such shabby and 
uncouth methods of presentation. 

It must not be inferred, however, that 
the foregoing criticisms are applicable 
to all films depicting history or classic 
literature. Many wholly admirable 
dramatizations are in existence, thorough- 
ly artistic interpretations, which illustrate 
the wonderful possibilities in this new 
and little explored field. Films such as 
“Les Miserables” and “Quo Vadis” pre- 
sent the high water mark of artistic pro- 
duction at the present time. ‘The best 
films of this nature are of foreign manu- 
facture and not generally available for 
school use. In America, film producers 
and authors have tended to sacrifice art 
to sensationalism. 


ACTIVITY IGNORED 

As to the possibility of making the 
pictures function as stimuli to conduct, 
it must be admitted that the moving 
picture, with its audience sitting quietly 
in a darkened room, is not an educative 
situation. It does not seem possible that 
under any circumstances the film can 
ever be made a substitute for the manual 
and social activity of the well conducted 
class room. The pictures produced by 
Mr. Edison probably represent the high- 
est type of educational film in the field 
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today, and of these Dr. Ayers says: “The 
pictures represent supreme success in 
the presentation of predigested inform- 
Their very perfection renders 
them dangerously convenient adjuncts of 


ation. 
the old ‘pouring in’ process, in which 
children’s minds are treated as so many 
tanks into which so much material is 
poured every day. The new pictures rep- 
resent a most convenient sort of ladle 
Now the 
old plan was vicious, and we want not 
its perfection, but its destruction.” 

Our questionaire returns indicate that 


for this ‘pouring in’ process. 


favorite film characters are often imitat- 
ed. This suggests that the better type of 
films might be valuable as a means of 


developing good manners and imparting 
ideals of courtesy and chivalry. 
Summing up our conclusions, it may be 
said that the educational value of the 
motion pictures available at the present 
time has probably been considerably over- 
rated. But present conditions represent 
only the vague beginnings of a movement 
which is doubtless destined to effect as 
profound changes in educational methods 
as did the invention of the printing press. 
If films can be produced primarily for 
the schools, with the educative. aspect 
foremost in the minds of the producer, 
and if they can be skillfully presented by 
sympathetic teachers, it would be difficult 
indeed to over-estimate their possibilities. 


THE QUESTION OF FORMAL GRAMMAR‘ 


EDWIN 


FAIRLEY. 


HIIGH SCHOOL, JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


HIE study of formal grammar 1s al- 
most valueless so far as teaching 
correct speech is concerned. A recent in- 
vestigation in New York City revealed the 
fact that we are spending 42% of the 
time available for [nglish in the elemen- 
tary schools in the study of formal gram- 
mar, but the results of this study are de- 
plorable. Our critics say with some truth 
that the graduates of our schools cannot 
compose a decent sentence, they cannot 
even write an ordinary letter. We are 
right in saying that formal grammar fails 
just where its advocates say it succeeds. 
As a matter of fact, English is almost 
Most of our for- 
mal grammar comes from the effort to 
impose the categories of Latin upon Eng- 
lish. We have no such things as the 
agreement of adjectives, declension, no 
cases except the possessive, and our verbs 
often function as nouns. 


a grammarless tongue. 


Formal grammar is often a hindrance, 
rather than a help in correct speech. We 
think in sentences, while grammar is con- 
cerned principally with the relations of 
words. If one tries to think of syntax 
while he is carrying on a connected train 
of thought, the thought suffers, and we 
lose our effectiveness. 

The school time now consumed in the 
study of formal grammar can be better 
spent. If we should use it for drill in 
the accepted forms of correct speech, for 
reading aloud, and for oral composition, 
both we and our pupils would be better 
off. The passing of the reading book is 
to be deplored, for it was a fine drill 
ground in speech and expression. 


In every school much depends upon 
the principal. He and he alone can in- 
sist upon co-operation of the various de- 
partments to secure better speech and 
writing. 


*Given Before the Fifth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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THE EFFICIENT HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


EMMA J. BRECK. 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 


HE records of public libraries show 

that people will still read if given 
the books they want, and that they may 
be led through tactful and intelligent di- 
rection by the librarians to an interest 
in better books. From the practice of 
these successful public libraries we in 
the schools may learn a few definite prin- 
ciples. 

1. The book must be taken to the 
reader, not the reader expected to seek 
the book. The branch libraries are a rec- 
ognition of this fact. This must be 
done in school, too. The rush and stress 
of modern life have laid hold upon these 
young people as well as upon their par- 
ents, and we must put the thing most dif- 
ficult to attain in the line of least resist- 
ance. Our books must be in the school 
building, not in a branch of the city lib- 
rary, even if it be only across the street 
or next door. My bookcase shelves are 
as yet meagerly furnished with books; 
a well-stocked, well-administered branch 
of the public library is within three blocks 
of the school; yet the few books in my 
library are constantly in demand, while 
nothing short of force sends many of the 
children to the public library 


Where in the school building shail it 
be? Neither in the basement nor in the 
attic, in some left-over room, nor in the 
principal’s office to impart to it a digni- 
fied academic air, nor in a corner of the 
study room. It should be conveniently 
located near classrooms and study hall 
alike, for it should be in use every min- 
ute of the school day. 


2. The indifferent reader, once with- 
in the door of the library, must be wel- 
comed by an atmosphere of cheer and 
homelikeness. In planning and arrang- 
ing the room, we should again learn of 
the modern public library. It must be 
well lighted, well heated, and well ventil- 
ated. It is to be a mental workshop, the 
center of intellectual life in the school, 
and every condition should be made as 
favorable as possible. 

The greatest amount of freedom com- 
patible with serious work should be per- 
mitted. Pupils should have access to the 
stocks and should be encouraged to 
browse over shelves and table collections, 
since one of the chief purposes of a 
school library is to arouse curiosity and 
tempt our students to read. 

Like the city library, our school lib- 
rary should attract by its appearance as 
well as its usefulness. If there can be 
one spot of beauty in the school building, 
it should be in the library. There should 
be taste in the coloring of walls and 
woodwork, in the design and finish of the 
furniture. Pictures and busts should add 
to the beauty, flowers to the homelike- 
ness. Attractive posters and mottoes con- 
stantly changing should catch the inter- 
est. 

3. The unpracticed reader must be 
helped, first to find what he wants; sec- 
ond, to want constantly more and more; 
third, to want ever better and better. A 
trained librarian, qualified and eager to 
assist and encourage and stimulate him, 
is therefore a necessity. No other posi- 
tion in the school offers such possibilities 
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for universal service; no other makes 
greater demands upon her who fills it. 
The school librarian should be broadly 
intellectual, well trained, and winning in 
personality. Then she should be given 
the rank and salary of a regular teacher. 
Such a treasure secured, it is economy to 
give her as much help as she needs in the 
mechanical operations of charging, mend- 
ing, dusting, ete. 

the 
school only, open neither to the street 
It is false 
economy to try to serve school and pub- 


The school library must be for 


nor to the general public. 


lic from the same room, and the school 
will be the one to suffer. The coming 
and going of visitors, even perfectly re- 
spectable visitors, would be destructive 
of school discipline and of the quiet ne- 
cessary for profitable result. The stand- 
ard of the book collection would be low- 
ered by such a plan, for the public thinks 
it wants the latest—not always the best. 
Our lists should be selected and exclu- 
sive. Though not necessarily entirely or 
even largely classic, they must be whole- 
some and safe. Tl inally, the librarian 
could not serve both groups, for either 


would need her whole attention. 


But, after all, the books upon — the 
The ideal 
here is quality, not quantity, though we 
should have as many of the right kind 
as funds will permit. 


shelves are our main concern. 


Ruthlessly trim 
out all dead timber. Refuse to sacrifice 
money or space even for classics if they 
cannot be made to appeal to our children. 
Let us reject the reference book of uni- 
versity grade and all the out-of-date 
books which friends wish to push out of 
their own crowded private collections. 
The hbrary is for use, not show, and for 
the use of modern boys and girls, not 
pedants or even cultivated adults. 

With the principle of use constantly 


in mind, we shall buy for our English de- 
partment the best reference books to be 
found, remembering that best for a high 
school library is not necessarily the most 
expensive nor the most exhaustive. We 
shall still buy such of the classics as pre- 
serve a natural human appeal for young 
people, or as, under the encouragement 
and stimulus of teacher and librarian, 
they may be persuaded to read. We shall 
purchase sparingly of books of criticism, 
books about books, since our purpose is 
to lead our pupils to read and think for 
themselves, but buy freely of interesting 
accounts of authors, their homes, and the 
We shall 
save as much as possible of our precious 
money for finely illustrated editions and 
pictures illustrative of our work, remem- 
bering that, under the training of the 
moving picture, our boys and girls are 
rapidly becoming more and more visual- 
minded and must be caught by some of 
the same appeal as that made by the film. 
And then we shall expend lavishly—the 
greater the sum the better—for books on 
the home-reading list, travel, biography, 
novels, shert stories, modern drama anil 
poetry—selecting many still from our 
own friends, knowing, as has been well 
said, that our high school reading public 
“wants better than it knows’—but many 
also with the strongest of modern appeal, 
these for the boy and girl who still go 
reluctantly to the library as a place in- 
teresting only for teachers and “digs.” 
All book lists should be made in the 
school, and not in the public library. 
While public librarians are always able 
and willing to give valuable help, only 
those who know the course of study and 
the aims in the teacher’s minds are quali- 


places of which they wrote. 


fied to make the final choice. 


At the close of this address the National 
Council of Teachers of English unanimously 
adopted a resolution approving the type of 
high school library Miss Breck has described, 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 


BY Gi W. 


WRIGHT 


PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOOL, CENTERVILLE 


[lk Russel Sage Foundation ranks 
the high schools of California sec- 
ond among those of the United States. 
IXlementary schools are ranked sixteenth. 
‘Teachersof the high school are not better, 
as high school teachers, than the teach- 
ers of the elementary schools are as ele- 
mentary teachers. The buildings, grounds 
and equipment provided for the one com- 
pare very favorably with those provided 
for the other. The same home condi- 
tions surround the student in the high 
and the pupils in the elementary schools. 
Why then the relative superiority of the 
high school? One essential difference 
between the public attitude and support 
of the two departments is that for over 
thirty years the printing and supplying 
of text books for the elementary schools 
has been turned over to the state, while 
in this respect choice has been left to the 
individual high school. 
TIE SITUATION IN WASHINGTON 
Perhaps someone may say that Cali- 
fornia is too new or too far west to ex- 
pect to compete with the Eastern states 
in educational affairs; but Washington 
is ranked first among all the states as to 
the excellence of her elementary schools. 
Washington is newer than California. 
Washington is farther removed from 
IXastern culture. Washington has a low- 
er standard of certification for teachers. 
Washington spends less money per capita 
to support her schools, but Washington 
purchases her books in the open market, 
taking advantage of the best the nation 
has to offer, and each county selects the 
books best suited to its local needs. 


Few teachers have any great objection 
to free texts, and of course the man with 
many children and few dollars is glad to 
vote in favor of them, especially if it can 
be made to appear that the railroads and 
other corporations must foot the bill. 
There can be little doubt but that if the 
matter were put to a popular vote today, 
a large majority would be recorded in 
favor of free, uniform and state printed 
texts for high schools. Yet what the 
people really want is the free feature. 
This, the astute politician knows full 
well, and so successfully has he amal- 
gamated the three issues that, so far as 
California is concerned, free texts mean 
uniform state printed texts. If the school 


people of the state had not made such vig- 
orous protest, the last legislature would 


undoubtedly have foisted uniform state 
printed texts upon us. 

Is it not about time to cease eternal 
defensive tactics and carry the war into 
the enemies’ territory? Within the next 
few years California will either print all 
of her texts or none. 

ATTITUDE OF TIE PUBLIC 

During the last few years we have 
heard much less complaint about the 
management of the state printing office 
and the quality of text books turned out. 
The office has had the service of the best 
state printer it has ever known, and has 
been free from suspicion of dishonest 
graft. Consequently, the quality of the 
books has improved. However, not a 
single book has ever been put out by the 
state office that equaled in quality the 
same book as produced by the private 
publisher, and yet a study of the much 
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lauded “Cost I‘inding System’ shows 
that every book produced costs more 
than it could be bought for in the open 
market. Why then do not the people 
complain? Chiefly because the cost is 
not paid out of their own pockets direct, 
nor yet by local taxation, but out of state 
funds, 

I can see only one legitimate reason 
why all the schools should use the same 
text, and that is that occasionally a stu- 
dent changes schools and has to buy new 


books. 


on a few people involved, and yet how 


This is something of a hardship 


easy it would be for the school he is leav- 
ing to purchase the books and hold them 
for some incoming student, or use them 
for desk copies or for indigent pupils. 
This 1s done in many places and thus dis- 
poses of the one legitimate reason for 
uniformity. 
REASONS FOR CHANGE 

There may be some persons who be- 
lieve that high school teachers and princi- 
pals are unbusinesslike that 
change books too frequently. I need 
not point out the absurdity of this view. 
I-ven if occasionally books are changed 
too frequently, that is better than to go 
on for years using an inferior book, be- 
fore you can get the state to revise it, as 
was the case with the grammar school 
history in 1900. Tlow would you like to 
teach a history of modern Europe, pub- 
lished even last year, for the next fifteen 
years without revision ? 


so 


they 


THE SYSTEM ELSEWHERE 

The evil of our system of state printed 
texts is not confined to our own boun- 
daries. California is set on a hill and 
can not be hid. Thanks to her hundreds 
of high-minded women and men, the 
schools of the state are often emulated, 


and, as a savage race learns the slang 


WRIGHT 


and picks up the faults of civilized na- 
tions quicker than their virtues, even so 
have some of our sister states been bitten 
by the microbe of state printing. Kansas 
is having a violent attack, Georgia was 
threatened but threw off the virulent dis- 
ease, and even now Oregon is showing 
acute symptoms, and her present legisla- 
ture will have to show greater wisdom 
than the law makers of California or one 
hundred thousand more helpless girls and 
boys will be handicapped in their race 


of life. 
BEST VS. CHEAPEST 


Not even the advocates of state print- 
ed texts have dared to claim that this 
meant better books. Their one pretext 
has been cheaper books. But why should 
we concern ourselves so much about the 
cost of text books as long as it is legiti- 
mate? As Mr. Winship has so clearly 
pointed out, the cost of texts is a mere 
trifle when compared with the total cost 
of our schools. About 244% of the 
annual cost of education is paid by the 
parents where there is no free text sys- 
tem. 


One of the baits held out to the teach- 
ers of the state, as you will remember, 
was that state printing would give an op- 
portunity for local authors to write text 
books. In spite of the early record of 
the state office, when manuscripts of local 
teachers were accepted and printed but 
found so unsatisfactory that they were 
discarded in favor of the copy-righted 
plates of the publishing houses, some 
earnest and thoughtful people thought 
highly of this proposition. Ilow has it 
worked out? To the best of my knowl- 
edge, the only manuscript of a local au- 
thor accepted by the present state board 
was written by a local representative of 
one of the largest book companies. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS COMPETENT 

lf the teachers of the state are not 
competent to decide for themselves what 
tools they shall use, where shall we look 
for competent advice? The teacher to- 
day is a specialist with professional train- 
ing, and I would rather have the unsup- 
ported judgment of any individual teach- 
er as to what text book she can use most 
successfully under the given conditions, 
than the concurrent opinion of any state 
board, no matter how wise and_ skillful 
they might be. 

It has been pointed out that the success 
of the public schools in the United States 
has been because of the recognition of 
the fact that the schools should live close 
to the people and the people close to the 
schools. The vital interest, and pride in 
their local high school, has given every 
community in California a secondary in- 
stitution of which it might well feel 
proud. Do you wish to turn back the 
hands on the dail of Progress? Do you 
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wish to see a narrow, barren uniformity 
take the place of the fredom that has 
enabled individual communities to evolve 
one of the finest high school systems the 
world has ever known? 
words of Mr. Winship: ‘(Give the chil- 
dren of all America, north and south, 
east and west, in city and country, in 
seedtime and harvest, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, the best educat- 
el and the best trained teachers; give 
them 


Rather in the 


men and women who can inspire 
them with the thrill of aspiration; give 
them a curriculum that is broad enough 
and high enough to meet the need of the 
dullest and the quickest ; give them build- 
ings, ground, and equipment that fill ev- 
ery need, and school books which will 
simplify learning, whose information will 
give them visions, whose every page will 
be illuminating ; then shall we give to the 
world the most intelligent, the most ca- 
pable, the most worthy citizenship any 
nation or age has produced.” 
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DecemBper 20, 21 anp 22, 1915. 


SOCIALIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY C. M. OSENBAUGH 


PRINCIPAL HIGIL SCHOOL, SAN JOSE 


N 


be IVS 


© teacher can fail who is actively 
interested in the social life of the 
and girls, and the mistake 
should not be made that the whole of 
the teacher’s the 
class room. It is not too much to say 
that class room instruction is only half 
of the teacher’s work. The watchful 
teacher will find many opportunities in 
the affairs 


work is confined to 


social to direct the 


of 


proper 


choice associates, and the value of 


good associations 1s second to none in 
citizenship training. 

The development of the spirit of co- 
operation is also extremely important in 
citizenship training. A valuable means 
which may be employed here is the es- 
tablishment of some link between the 
school and the business life of the com- 
munity. The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is perhaps the best plan at present 
offered to develop a community of inter- 
est along financial lines. Short talks by 
prominent business men are also of great 
value. The activities of commercial de- 
‘partments furnish others. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN SMALLER HIGH SCHOOLS 
BY E. L. VAN DELLEN 


PRINCIPAL HIGIL SCHOOL, YREKA 


| ne high school which is within 
easy reach of students should provide 
gymnasium and club facilities for boys 
and girls. In a great many towns, the 
high school boys constitute a large part 
of the street loafers of the community, 
especially on Saturday and Sunday, and 
are often tempted to spend their leisure 
time in pool or billiard rooms or even 
saloons. These places attract boys be- 
cause they supply their need for recrea- 
tion and companionship amid comfort- 
able surroundings. By furnishing facili- 
tics in a clean environment, which caters 
to the same needs, the school can 
strengthen the life of its students and lay 
a foundation for a safe and sane use of 
leisure time in the future. 

Amusement and recreation, however, 
should not be overdone in the high school. 
They are after all but one aspect of the 
social life of the school. Social life also 
affords an opportunity to organize the 
school into groups for the study of sub- 
jects in which the interest is genuine and 
free from class room and ordinary school 
discipline restraint. Many schools in the 
State have seized this opportunity. There 
are clubs for the study of debating, dra- 
matics, languages, business and music. 
These elubs meet weekly or semi-month- 
ly. Valuable work is done in these clubs 
because attendance upon them is volun- 
tary, and usually follows the line of 
native interest. A competent teacher 
should be advisor of these clubs. 

Another opportunity offered by the 
social life of the school, is the training it 
is capable of giving in preparation for 
citizenship and participation in the polit- 


ical, industrial and social life of the com- 
munity. The interest of the average 
citizen in the affairs of his community 
leaves much to be desired. There is too 
often a lack of consideration of the com- 
munity problems, unwillingness to coop- 
erate for the common good, and an ab- 
sence of sympathetic consideration of 
other peoples’ interest, which is one of 
the foundation stones of true democracy. 


HWiGH SCHOOL ENTRANTS. 
BY H. JOSEPHINE SHUTE 
PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOOL, ESPARTO 


HAT ought to be required of 

School Entrants? A good de- 
gree of health; habits of personal cleanli- 
ness; correct manners as shown in walk- 
ing, posture in standing, manner and 
tone of talking that indicates the im- 
portance of “what comes’ out of the 
mouth and how it comes out;” character 
shown in habits of punctuality and exact- 
ness, as well as by a sense of loyalty, of 
honor, of obligation, to “lend a hand in 
serving ;” self control that holds one to 
the performance of disagreeable duties. 
A habit of looking forward with some 
degree of imagination to one’s future 
career; how, according to their years, to 
see distinctly and understandingly, to 
hear accurately and understandingly, to 
think quickly and clearly with power of 
concentration ; to speak with clear enun- 
ciation, grammatically, and with some 
degree of readiness and effectiveness ; to 
read so as to get and to give the meaning ; 
to write neatly, legibly; to do simple 
number work; to have some due knowl- 
edge of literature suited to their age; to 
have some ability to do simple construc- 
tive work; to have some appreciation of 
the beautiful in nature, literature, art, 
music.” 


‘ 
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HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANTS 
ROGER S. PHELPS 


PRINCIPAL HIGHILE SCHOOL, CONCORD 


1. Many of the Union and County 
High School Districts are made up of one 
large graded grammar school and a num- 
ber of smaller ungraded schools. 

2. At Concord the ungraded schools 
send a better class of pupils to the high 
school than does the graded school. 31 
per cent of the graduates of the graded 
school are really good students; 44 per 
cent of the graduates of the ungraded 
schools come in this class. 


+ 


3. Practically all the entrants are ad- 
mitted on County Diplomas. In my 
own case 88 per cent come in on such 
diplomas. 


+. The introduction into the high 
school course of work in the manual and 
domestic arts has tended to bring into 
the high school more students of all 
intellectual calibers, and to keep them 
there. 


TILE HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURE COURSE 


BY W. G. HUMMEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HI: work should enlarge the student’s 
power of production in plant and 
animal life, but it should not be merely 
occupational—giving only ability to per- 
form farm operations satisfactorily. It 
should give an intelligent appreciation of 
the problems of production on the part of 
the community at large, a sentiment for 
conversation of our agricultural re- 
sources, and a vision of the possibilities 
of agriculture in our country in both a 
national and personal way. While put- 
ting in the hands of students a tool for 


es 
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future self support, and a worthy-life 
work, it should give also a desire for 
public service and help develop the de- 
sirable, useful citizen, who shall play a 
large and helpful part in community life 
and community improvement. 

I advocate the agricultural general 
science course for the first year, dairying 
or poultry work and animal husbandry 
for the second year, field crops and horti- 
culture for the third year, and farm 
mechanics and farm management for the 
fourth year. 

During the first semester of the fourth 
year, devoted to the study of farm build- 
ings and general farm mechanics, stu- 
dents should be given an opportunity to 
learn as much as possible of the ma- 
chinery used in the care and production 
of plants and animals, and in doing the 
work of the farm, and of the relation 
between efficiency in tools and machines 
and the yields and profits of a farm. 
Here the physics work usually given dur- 
ing the last high school year and the 
farm mechanics can be beautifully cor- 
related. In the second semester they 
should study the general management of 
the farm, its lay-out, equipment for «if- 
ferent kinds of farming, the keeping of 
records and accounts, and all those things 
which make for efficiency in conducting 
farm operations as a business. 


TILE COURSE OF STUDY IN AGRICULTURE 
BY J. B. LILLARD 


PRINCIPAL GARDENA AGRICULTURAL HIGII 


SCHOOL 


5 the end to be achieved appreciation or 
utilization? Do you want a study of 
agriculture or a study about agriculture ? 
Are you training country boys who 
know little or nothing of the science—the 
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technical, the why—of agriculture, or are 
you training city boys who know neither 
the science nor the art, the practical, the 
how of agriculture ? 

If the end is vocational, the traditional 
ways and means of academic instruction 
cannot be utilized or even very well 
adapted. Some of the problems are: (1) 
The work periods will have to be length- 
ened to more nearly correspond to a real 
day’s work on a farm. At Gardena we 
have adopted the half-day period in agri- 
culture. It is good as far as it goes. (2) 
What are your physical limitations, your 
community attitudes and aptitudes, your 
climate, fields, buildings, equipment, etc ? 
(3) City bred boys, especially, need a real 
farm, although not necessarily a model 
farm. The country bred boy learns the 
art of farming by concrete experiences on 
the farm. It is generally agreed that stu- 
dents learn only in terms of their own 
experiences, and that the explanation of 
the why is not difficult for the student 
who knows the how. If this be true any 
scientific explanation of agricultural 
practices must follow, in whole or in 
part, those practices. The country boy 
needs chiefly the technical training, while 
the city boy needs both the practical and 
technical; and a part, at least, of former 
should precede the latter. Follow- 
ing and paralleling both these aspects of 
the subject should be the relation of agri- 
culture to other things, its practices else- 
where, its history, etc. (4) The teacher 
is perhaps the most serious problem. The 
difficulty is in getting in teachers who 
can farm and farmers who can teach. If 
the teacher isn’t a farmer, he cannot teach 
high school boys the art of farming; in- 
deed he cannot teach well the technical 
phases of it in the sciences. For this and 
other reasons, a proper evaluation and 
thorough re-organization of the biologi- 
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cal and physical sciences, drawing, shop- 
work, economics, and other subjects in 
the curriculum is now necessary. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE SMALLER 
HIGH SCILOOLS 


BY JAMES DAVIS 
PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOOL, HOLLISTER 


HE needs of the community served 
by the schools should be carefully 
consulted, especially in the way of voca- 
tional courses. On an agricultural basis, | 
believe that for California, with its great 
opportunities for trade with Central and 
South America, there is a particular need 
for courses in Spanish. 

At present about the only required sub- 
jects in practically all of our academic 
California high schools are English and 
algebra. There are even a few schools 
which require English only. Many prin- 
cipals are beginning to think that it ts a 
mistake to require every one to take 
algebra, but that if mathematics is to be 
required of students, the new movement 
to give a course in a combination of 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry is bet- 
ter than the present system of year 
courses of each. Furthermore, I believe 
that the course in United States history, 
though no longer required for entrance 
to universities, should be required of 
every high school student, as this is one 
of the subjects in which lessons in citi- 
zenship may be best emphasized. 

The universities have been very liberal 
in recent years in their demands of the 
high school, but I believe that the time 
has come when no college should demand 
anything more of an entering student, 
than that he shall have finished the course 
of a recognized high school, and that 
the principal shall be willing to recom- 
mend him to college. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY IN THLE HIGH SCILOOL. 


BY A. M. SIMONS 
| 
PRINCIPAL HLIGIl SCHOOL, VISALIA 


CHOOL opens at 8:30. Noon hour 
S comes from 12:00 to 1:10, and clos- 
ing time is 3:35. The early start involves 
no more tardiness than before. In fact, 
we feel that there is a real decrease in 


that respect, as we arrange for pupils* 


to come only during their four work 
periods. There are five periods of 70 
minutes each, and it is the rule that the 
first half of the 70 minutes be spent in 
recitation, and the second half in super- 
vised study. 

There is no question as to the success 
of the experiment relative to discipline, 
and there is a noted increase in the 
amount of work done by the pupils, for 
as one teachers says, “We know that 
each member of our class has done at 
least 35 minutes study a day.” 

Following are quotations from typical 
statements made by teachers of the V1- 
salia High School: 


“Freshmen from the Eighth Grade en 
ter into an entirely new system. They 
are likely to be upset by so much free- 
dom. Just here is the advantage of the 
supervised study. The personal touch 
of the teacher and the individual atten- 
tion given to the pupils prove the means 
of saving them. During the first two 
years under this plan, the pupils should 
acquire good habits of study, the power 
of concentration and the judgment and 
power of selection. One of the dangers 
of the system is in giving too much help 
to pupils. One disadvantage comes from 
using the study period often for other 
matters than study. Then the day is 
naturally lengthened for both students 
and teacher.”—Susie McD. Rabourn. 


“The proverbial study hall has run its 
course and is found lacking. The ad- 
vantages of the supervised class room 
study are these: The students are in a 
more compact body, and each is more 
under the direct eye of the teacher. The 
teacher is thus enabled to direct study in 
a more effective way and assist the poorer 
students. The teacher can discern more 
easily the cause of poor recitation, for 
the person making the same can _ be 
watched in the study hour the following 
day. The most important result is the 


solution of the discipline problem.”— 
J. S. Malcon. 


“In foreign language work I highly 
approve of supervised study, as it pre- 
vents discouragement and secures a deep- 
er interest.”—M. G. Hall. 


“The disadvantage of the supervised 
system is that the so-called professional 
career of the teacher is reduced to a 
tradesman’s career in regard to hours of 
working.” —O. L. H. 


SOCIALIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BY GEORGE C. THOMPSON 


PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOOL, ALAMEDA 


W TE have all our lives recognized the 
necessity of working through the 
leaders of the students in order to carry 
out any measure of school government 
to which we wanted the compliance of the 
entire student body. All leaders, all 
statesmen, all politicians, find it necessary 
to recognize this principle if they would 
be successful, and so must the successful 
principal or teacher. But the problem of 
socializing the high school is bigger than 
this—it is in a large measure different 
from this. The highest object of the 
principal should not merely be to carry 
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through some measure, which he may 
have in mind, or to influence the student 
body as a body politic, but to reach those 
students who are on the circumference 
of things, and who are easily thrown off 
by the centrifugal forces of school life, 
and make them feel and act as citizens 
with the full rights of citizenship in the 
school community. 
THE ADVISORY SYSTEM 

This consists briefly in assigning a 
small group of students to each teacher 
in the school who is known as their ad- 
visory teacher and who is responsible for 
planning their courses of study, and 
whose duty it is to act as their real ad- 
visor in all matters that pertain to school 
life during the entire four years. Boys 
are assigned to men teachers, girls to 
women. In each room there will con- 
sequently be found a few students from 
each of the four school years, and the 
registration room is therefore a micro- 
cosm of the entire high school. A spe- 
cial period each day is set apart, during 
which an opportunity is given the ad- 
visory teacher and his students to discuss 
all matters, scholastic, social and moral. 
The advisory room as a unit of the 
school offers opportunity of developing 
Group Consciousness, and Group Re- 
sponsibility. An unfair play, a lack of 
consideration of a visiting team, or any 
lapse from the ideal of the established 
order, brought home for discussion and 
analysis at the advisory period, and the 
criticism is felt as reflecting on the school 
as a whole, afford very real and whole- 
some factors in the formation of correct 
standards for action in the individual. 

The advisory room offers opportunity 
for the intimate discussion of good taste 
in dress, manners and morals, of civic 
duties and charity. It feels its respon- 
sibility for the entire school by having 


two representatives on the Advisory 
Board of the student body. They form 
the link of connection, and through them, 
the advisory room is informed of the 
financial and other measures which have 
been adopted by the general student body. 
By general discussion, a school policy 
can be developed which reaches every in- 
dividual in the school. 
room is also the unit of play in the 
high school. 


The advisory 


Each room is not only 
organized with its regular officers, but it 
has its basket ball, baseball and foot ball 
teams. The contests are played off dur- 
ing the term, and the winning room in 
each case is awarded a cup or pennant. | 
have found inter-class athletics more 
beneficial, and in every way more desir- 
able than the fiercely contested and high- 
ly specialized training which is so apt to 
characterize the larger leagues. 
THE LARGER UNIFYING FORCES 

The second method by which we at- 
tempt to socialize the high school 1s by 
the larger and unifying committees of the 
faculty, combined with the student com- 
mittees for the conduct of the larger 
social affairs—dansants, plays, clubs, or- 
It has been 
the policy of the Alameda High School 
to hold wherever possible all functions of 
every kind in the school buildings, be- 
lieving that this is the proper atmosphere 
and that only in this way can we be 
held, or expect to be held responsible. 

The method of conducting the school 
bank, which is a part of the Alameda 
School Saving System, might also be of 
interest, as we train here a responsible 
corps of apprentices, who are sent out 
at regular intervals every week to the 
regular grammar schools of the city, and 
who makes collections, entering them in 
the pass book of each pupil. Of course, 


chestra, publications, ete. 


this too is distinctly a part of vocational 
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training, but we attempt to make it more 
than that, and it necessarily is more than 
that, because of the fact that it is a dis- 
tinct training in cooperation and respon- 
sibility, which, as I have intimated, is the 
great desidcratum in socializing the high 
school. Likewise, we have planned the 
organization of a Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, which will connect with the 
life of the community. A  monitorial 
system by which apprentices are trained 
to assist the high school secretary, is also 
effective in giving a sense of responsibil- 
ity. Likewise the upper class men are re- 
sponsible for conducting fire drills. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY IN 


THE SMALLER 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY FE. E. BROWNELL 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, GILROY 


Y examination of the various cours- 
M es often times proved to be a great 
surprise. A faculty of seven or eight 
teachers was sometimes employe for a 
school of but thirty pupils. In some 
instances this same number of teachers 
was deemed sufficient for an enrollment 
of 125 pupils. 

A number of these small schools had 
a course of study elaborate enough for an 
institution enrolling 200 pupils and em- 
ploying a dozen teachers. How they 
ever managed to teach the majority of 
the subjects they offered with a faculty 
Other 
small high schools with a corps of four 


of three or four is a mystery. 


or five teachers offered a course contain- 
ing the essentials of a good high school 
course, which would admit pupils at the 
University of California; but they offered 
only four subjects each year, and no 
electives at all. 


sefore I began my work upon this 


paper I had a firm belief in a course of 
study which was about half elective. | 
did not believe in the “Lock Step.” The 
state of affairs in the matter of electives 
in our high schools is in a very confused 
and disorderly condition, and convinces 
You will 
hardly believe me when I state that in 
recording the courses of 75 high schools, 
each having an attendance of 100 pupils 
or less, that almost 100 subjects of re- 
quired and elective work were offered in 
four years of high school work. ‘This is 
an average of 25 subjects for each year 


me of the need of regulation. 


of the high school, and the average pupil 
carries but four of the 25, 

The tabulations here submitted are 
taken from 75 courses of study in our 
California high schools, having an at- 
tendance of 100 pupils or less. 

Subject 


Required in Elective in 


Algebra Elem............ 
Med. & Mod. I list. 
Plane Geometry.. 
Ancient History 
Physics 

Chemistry 

U.S. Hist. & Govt. 
Solid Geometry 


Algebraic Theory... 


Free Hand Draw. 
Plane ‘Trig. 
German 
Geometrical Draw. 
General Science 
Spanish 

English History 
300kkeeping 
Typing 

Sewing 
Cooking 
Spelling 
Penmanship 
Biology . 
Physiology 
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. 61 schools 


12 schools 


. 49 schools 


15 schools 
24 schools 


. 24 schools 


48 schools 

7 schools 
8 schools 
3 schools 
2 schools 
5 schools 
1 schools 
6 schools 
2 schools 
2 schools 
O schools 
O schools 
1 schools 
1 schools 
3 schools 
1 schools 
0 schools 
0 schools 


12 schools 
60 schools 
19 schools 
53 schools 
44 schools 
43 schools 
19 schools 
58 schools 
52 schools 
51 schools 
56 schools 
43 schools 
42 schools 
schools 
36 schools 
33 schools 
35 schools 
33 schools 
11 schools 
11 schools 
9 schools 
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Shop Work . 
Horticulture ...... 


4 schools 
4 schools 


27 schools 


0 schools 
QO schools 
Home Economics... 5 schools 


Manual Training... 1 schools 29 schools 
Music ; 5 schools 19 schools 
Physical Geog... 0 schools 23 schools 
Botany. ....... ' OQ schools 22 schools 
Commercial Arith. 2 schools 18 schools 
Agriculture ..... 2 schools 15 schools 
Gymnasium 1 schools 0 schools 


The table above includes much less 
than half the subjects offered. English, 
of course, is given in every school, the 
requirements differing: 28 schools re- 
quire four years of English. The schools 
also differ in the number of years in 
which English is elective. Latin is given 
in 70 schools; 33 give it for four years, 
32 for two years. In 50 schools latin is 


elective in the first vear. 


HOW TO STUDY. 


BY BERNARD SILAW 


EIGHTH 


The article on Teaching Pupils How to 
Study, in the September issue of the Sierra 
Educational News, has had wide comment. 
The Normal News of October 14, San Diego 
Normal School, speaks of the comments of 
Miss Gertrude Laws, Principal of the Inter- 
mediate School. She says: “It is notable that 
compositions written on the subject, ‘How to 
Study,’ by pupils of the Training School, con- 
tained at least one of the eleven rules given 
in the article.” 

(The following is by 
Grade boys.—Editor.) 


" study you have to apply yourself ; 
you might as well try to study with- 


one of the Eighth 


out applying yourself as to walk without 
You cannot pretend to study 
Your neigh- 


stepping. 
and watch your neighbor. 
bor will take care of himself. 
Whether it be history, geography or 
arithmetic, or anything of the kind, you 
ought to know what your purpose is and 
how to go about it. If you do not you 
are liable to miss the point. It is as bad 
to try to drive a nail with your eyes shut 
as to study without knowing what your 
purpose is. In arithmetic your purpose 
is to solve the problems. You should not 
think of finding the selling price when 
you are to find the cost, and it would be 
just as foolish to study history without 
learning the particular points. Of course 
it is foolish to try to commit the whole 
lesson to memory, because it is impos- 


sible. 


B GRADE, TRAINING SCHOOL, STATE 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SAN DIEGO 


You should read the lesson carefully, 
taking in the main points. Do not try 
to learn the little things well and skip 
over the big things, thinking that you can 
remember them because they are big— 
for in that case you will forget the big 
things and have the little points. It 
wouldn’t be very wise if you were play- 
ing ball, and a ball came to you, bounc- 
ing on the ground, to count the times it 
bounced and then miss it. When study- 
ing, get the big points that count for 
something. 

If you are applying yourself to your 
study, it will be very interesting to you. 
You will become interested in the subject 
and the dull and slow points will be 
clearer. It won’t seem as if the period 
is long and the subject dull and uninter- 
esting. 

It wasn’t so very long ago that our 
forefathers didn’t have manual training, 
gymnasiums, or anything of that kind. 
The routine was arithmetic, geography, 
language and maybe a little history. As 
the world advances it seems to become 
less grateful for its advantages. Let us 
improve our opportunity and make good 
in our studies. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


COM MITTEE REPORT 


L. W. BARTLETT, CHAIRMAN 


‘Ta meeting of those interested in 
A vocational guidance, held during 
the session of the California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section, 1915, a 
committee was appointed to prepare a 
statement of the needs, aims and mean- 
ing of vocational guidance, and to send 
copies of this statement to the superin- 
tendents, principals and advisers of the 
Southern Section. The committee pre- 
pared the following statement, and rec- 
ommended that it be published in the 
Sierra Educational News for the benefit 
of all the teachers of California : 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


1. According to statements, over 90% 
of men in business fail, and over 70% 
of men are in the wrong job. 

2. Many young people enter vocations 
before they have maturity and experience 
enough to select wisely. In California, 
50% leave school before they have fin- 
ished the eighth grade, and 64% of those 
who enter high school do not finish. 


3. Observation and statistics reveal the 
fact that many young people select their 
vocations through chance, with the sole 
motive of getting some money, and with- 
out the necessary consideration of per- 
sonal fitness and industrial demands. 

4. Many employers have been exploit- 
ing the youth and using them for personal 
ends, often employing them in “blind- 
end” and “blind-alley” occupations. 

5. Greater human interest is necessary. 
Many teachers are too prone to perform 
the function of imparting their informa- 
tion to the pupil and pass him on, as an 
article in a factory system receives the 


touch of the several employees, without 
an interest in the finished product. The 
life motive needs strengthening. 

6. The present school system, in many 
cases, does not attempt a systematic anal- 
ysis of the pupil, does not have a definite 
plan for increasing his knowledge of the 
elements of the different vocations, and 
does not direct his education to definite 
ends other than preparation for the col- 
leges and universities where students get 
training for the professions only. Only 
5% of those who enter the first grade 
go beyond the high school. Only 5% 
of the world’s workers are in the pro- 
fessions. 

7. The present leakage of pupils from 
the schools means a great financial loss to 
the schools; it means a great social waste 
also, because of the great number of un- 
prepared who pass into society. 

8. Parents, in many cases, need assist- 
ance in counseling their children. Their 
view may be prejudiced, and their time 
is often so occupied that they have not 
given the vocational field sufficient con- 
sideration. 

9. The child is educated for society and 
the state. He is most happy who serves 
society and the state, according to his 
ability. Counseling will assist him to the 
service he is best fitted to perform. 

AIMS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


1. To know the pupil; his health, en- 
vironment, heredity ; his aptitudes, inter- 
ests, etc., and to have a system of record- 
ing the findings. 

2. To bring the pupil into contact with 
vocational stimuli, by trips to industries, 
by talks from men in the different vo- 
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cations, by directed reading, etc., with a 
view to aiding him in self-analysis. 

3. To instill into all school work the 
motive of the life career, both in the 
selection of the subject matter and in its 
presentation; to aid the pupil in the se- 
lection of subjects for his best develop- 
ment and future usefulness. The pupil 
often needs to be shown the relation of 
certain subjects to his life work. 

4. To acquaint the pupil with the 
factors of industry; health, social and 
economic conditions; the rewards, evils, 
opportunities for employment and ad- 
vancement ; methods of employment ; and 
proper business ideals, ete. 

5. To prevent the great leakage from 
the schools; in California, 50% before 
the completion of the eighth grade and 
644, from the high school. 

6. To aid in the selection of finishing 
courses and finishing schools. 

7. To bring about a more complete co- 
operation between the employers and the 
schools. 

8. To follow up those who drop out of 
school or graduate, to aid them in fur- 
ther improvements, to find work more 
suited to their abilities, and to become 
better acquainted with vocations through 
their experience. 

9. To show the bearing that avoca- 
tions have upon vocations. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DOES NOT AIM: 

1. To develop technical skill to the 
neglect of a full development. It aids 
the pupil in finding his life work and pre- 
paring for it. To develop efficiency in 
that work does not imply narrowness; 
rather, the pupil should have opened to 
him a larger view of his work. 

2. To make the youth choose his life 
work prematurely. They choose already 
prematurely. The early adolescent years, 
owing to the unstability of the youth, is 


an uncertain time to make a choice of a 
vocation. Vocational counseling aims to 
delay a choice until it can be made wisely. 

3. To satisfy the demands of employ- 
ers unless those demands are fair and 
promise returns. 

4. To tell the pupil or his’ parents 
what the pupil should be, but to advise, 
suggest and counsel. This is not in- 
fringing upon the liberty of the pupil; it 
is, rather enlarging it. 

THE MEANING OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

No definition can give the full mean- 
ing of vocational guidance. (ne seems 
unnecessary after an enumeration of the 
aims. Briefly it may be considered as 
that guidance which aids the youth in 
finding the life work for which he is 
best fitted, in preparing for it, and in 
rendering to society the best possible ser- 
vice. 

The terms “vocational guidance” and 
“vocational education” have been con- 
fused by some educators. The latter is 
the direct training for an occupation. 
Vocational guidance or counseling is con- 
cerned with the choosing of an occupa- 
tion and the plans for suitable training. 
It should both precede and accompany 
vocational education. 

THE COMMITTEE SUGGESTS : 

That inasmuch as nothing is efficiently 
done unless the responsibility for the do- 
ing is definitely placed in an individual, 

That superintendents and principals 
either appoint vocational advisers for 
their schools, or, if advisable, appoint 
committees to investigate the necessity 
for vocational guidance. 

Respectfully submitted, 

IL. W. Bartvett, Chairman, l’omona, 

Miss JANE L. Fox, Long Beach, 

A. C. HarGraves, Anaheim, 
Committee. 
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NEEDS OF THE CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY RICHARD ZEIDLER, PALO ALTO. 


N January, 1915, the writer sent a 
I questionnaire to 50 representative 
California educators, including Univer- 
sity professors of education, State Edu- 
cational officials, Normal School presi- 
dents, and superintendents of all the larg- 
er cities. To the 50 letters sent out, 34 
replies were received. 

The questionnaire was rather general 
in its nature and purposely so. It read 
as follows: “What do you consider the 
greatest present need of our Secondary 
Schools in California?” The replies may 
be grouped around six centers. Some 
stated there was more than one single 
need of greatest importance in our high 
schools, and spoke of several matters. 
Twelve replies emphasized the needs of 
the curriculum; 11, organization and ad- 
ministration, 11, the training and pay of 
teachers and principals ; 6, community co- 
operation ; 6, finance; and 5, revision of 
methods. 

The following quotations are typical 
of the groups which emphasized more 
than one urgent need : 


“J. Provide high school privilege for 


all instead of part of our children, and 
distribute the burden of some on all prop- 
erty holders. 2. Reorganization of the 
curriculum so that it points directly to- 
ward more things than college. 3. [x- 


tend the influence of the high school over ° 


the community through extension work, 
farm demonstration work, etc. 4. Train 
teachers with respect to the problem so 
that research methods will not be used.” 

As regards curriculum and methods, 
the following might be quoted: “Some 
vital arrangement of studies, and method 
of instruction that shall reveal to the 


students an effective functioning in (1) 
the life they are now living, and (2) in 
the after school years. The relation must 
be seen to be many sided, and to include 
both culture and efficiency ; but the learn- 
ing must be usable, and be seen to be 
worth while.’ Another reply reads: 
“The greatest present need of Califor- 
nia high schools is a clear and vivid pub- 
lic high school self-consciousness and the 
aimful self-direction is implied. With- 
out this, such other needs as the upward 
and downward extension of the high 
school, the establishment of a lower and 
middle vocational training system, the 
transformation of the high schools into 
young educative democracies, the more 
vital use of the traditional subjects as 
educational means, and higher ideals of 
continuous self-government on the part 
of high school teachers, can be attended 
to only by mechanical devices applied on 
the outside, like porus plasters. 

“Another need, a near-greatest need, is 
the extinction by some humane method, 
of course, of as many as possible of the 
deadly pest of neo-scholastic university 
professors, whose minds are as sharp as 
a razor’s edge, and as broad, and whose/ 
palezoic opinions on educational matters 
were formed before there was any think- 
ing on anything anywhere. Their effect 
on promising prospective high school 
teachers is often fatal, in spite of every 
antidote known to departments of edu- 
cation.” 

With regard to the training and pay 
of teachers, note the following: 

“If you crowd me to pick the greatest 
need, [| think I should say the improve- 
ment of the professional training of the 
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principal. After all, isn’t a high school 
pretty much what a principal can make 
it, other things equal?” Another reply 
is: “The vocational teacher has to show 
experience in the calling he proposes to 
teach. Apply the principle involved in 
this demand, and you expose the greatest 
need—the services of many married men 
and women, ripened by some experience 
in the world’s work. We are buying 
everything else now for the high school 
except permanent professional services; 
these we shall command when the com- 
munity will pay the salaries of families 
instead of the pin-money of girls.” 

Another quotation typical for the train- 
ing of teachers is: “In my opinion the 
greatest present need of our California 
secondary schools is a greater willing- 
ness on the part of the teachers to con- 
tinue during service their professional 
studies. Too many of our high school 
teachers feel that in completing the 
twelve-unit requirement in education, 
they have loaded their professional maga- 
zine heavily enough to last them a life- 
time. Educational matters are develop- 
ing so rapidly, however, that before these 
young teachers have been out of the uni- 
versity five years they are likely to be 
back-numbers.”’ 

Passing over to the group of replies 
which considered co-operation between 
school and community of the highest sig- 
nificance, one reply in part read as fol- 
lows: “From this point of view I should 
say that the greatest present need of the 
secondary schools with which I am fa- 
miliar is some means of carrying the in- 
fluence of the school into the home and 
getting the home in greater and more 
intelligent co-operation with the school. 
This I think means that the school would 
correlate with the life of the child and 
make itself felt in the environment in 


which the child finds itself. This may 
call for increased efforts and facilities 
for evening schools and continuation 
schools to which are admitted the adult 
population. very dollar spent intelli- 
gently for adult education is worth five 
dollars spent in juvenile education, so 
far as immediate results are concerned, 
and possibly in the long run. The great- 
est waste in juvenile education of sec- 
ondary standing lies in the fact that 
teachers in schools have not yet learned 
how to reach the home intelligently, and 
the improvement and harmony of the 
home environment I believe to be the 
greatest need of secondary education.” 
He has certainly indicated a very vital 
need and one as yet sadly neglected. 

A most conservative superintendent at 
the head of one of the largest city school 
systems says: “The greatest need of our 
secondary schools is teachers who can 
and will teach boys and girls through 
subjects rather than teach subjects to 
boys and girls.” This truly is of the 
most vital importance, and the need in 
too many of our schools. 

A comparatively large group have se- 
lected various problems in organization 
and administration as the greatest need. 
The following is typical: “The greatest 
present need of our secondary schools is 
that the general control of them should 
be taken—and lodged by law in a State 
soard of Education, acting upon the well 
digested council of its Commissioners, 
and held responsible to the people. Pro- 
vision in turn must be made to preserve 
the initiative and to protect the legiti- 
mate authority of local schools from 
those autocratic diseases naturally inher- 
ent in centralized power ; for the greatest 
strength of the American school system 
ever has lain in its democracy.” As the 
education of the children is a state con- 
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cern, it is logical that the state should 
have the centralized control. 


The above quotations are fair repre- 
sentations of the thoughts brought out in 
the replies. Many others are well worth 
quoting. It is recognized fundamentally, 


that the needs of the high schools are 


determined by local conditions. The 
school problem for each community is 
tied up with all the other local problems. 
The administrator in each community 
should provide such a curriculum and 
administer it in such a way that the work 
of the school can function in each com- 
munity. 


VEST POCKET ESSAY ON SCHOOL TEACHERS.* 


BY 


SCHOOL teacher is a person who 
A teaches things to people when they 
are young. However, it would be unfair 
to accuse her of teaching them what they 
know when they grow up. She only 
teaches them what they have forgotten 
by that time. 

The teacher comes to school at 8:30 
o'clock, and when she has got enough 
children for a mess in she 
teaches them reading, writing, geography, 


arithmetic, 


her room 
grammar, music, drawing, 
cooking, board sawing, crocheting, deep 
breathing, bird calls, scientific eating, pa- 
triotism, plain and fancy bathing, fores- 
try, civics, and other sciences too numer- 
ous to mention. When school is out she 
stays behind with five or six of her worst 
scholars and tries to save the state the 
job of reforming them later on. After 
that she hurries home to make herself 
a new dress and snatch a hasty supper be- 
fore going back to attend a lecture by 
an imported specialist on the history of 
tribal law in Patagonia, which the super- 
intendent thinks may give her some in- 
formation which may be useful in her 
school work some day. A great many 
lecturers roam the country preying on 
school teachers, and some of them are 
very cruel, talking to them so long that 
the poor things have to sit up until morn- 


GEORGE 


FITCH. 


ing when they get home to get their daily 
test papers corrected. 


School teachers’ salaries range from 
$30 a month up—but not far enough up 
to make them dizzy. On her salary the 
teacher must dress nicely, buy herself 
things for her work which the school is 
too poor to get, go to 29 lectures and 
concerts a year, buy helpful books on 
pedagogy, pay her way to both county 
and state institutes and keep herself dur- 
ing a three months’ vacation which her 
salary takes every year. In addition the 
teacher is supposed to hoard away vast 
sums of money so that when she becomes 
too nervous to teach, at the age of 50 or 
thereabouts, she can retire and live hap- 
pily on her income. 

There is a popular superstition to the 
effect that great financiers can be found 
in Wall Street, and that they gather there 
every morning; but they don’t. They 
gather in the schoolhouses of the land 
every morning, and as they teach the 
children of the nation twice as much as 
they will ever remember, they figure out 
new ways of dividing $45 in a month’s 
board, a new dress, a trip to the county 
seat, a pair of shoes, two entertainment 
tickets, an insurance assessment and a 
deposit in the savings bank. 


*Credit to Moderator Topics and The Bulletin 
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SUPERVISION OF GRADES BY HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


BY HORACE 
PRINCIPAL 


N the discussion of this subject there 
I is in mind those high schools not 
connected with any municipal school sys- 
tem, and in places where no provision 
is made for close supervision of the grade 
schools furnishing the high school with 
its pupils. 


Ll. BISTORY AND STATUS OF SUCH SUPER- 


VISION IN CALIFORNIA 


Irom the beginning of our union high 
school system, 25 years ago, high school 
principals in some places have had su- 
pervision wholly or in part, of the grade 
schools comprising the high school dis- 
trict. In small places where the high 
school was organized in the grade-build- 
ing the same man had charge of both high 
and grades. The degree of authority ex- 
ercised and extent of supervision fur- 
nished varied from direct control in some 
places to a fatherly interest and mission- 
ary effort given by those wide-awake 
principals who saw the need and gave 
to the grades what time they could spare 

But not till the 
for better rural 


from high school work. 
recent wide movement 
supervision has much attention been paid 
to the matter of making the high school 
principal a grade supervisor, a plan that 
is now receiving serious consideration. 
In several places such work is being done, 
notably in Fresno County, in Reedley for 
three years before this school year, and 
While | have no 
accurate information, | have heard that 


in Clovis for one year. 


several high school men in other parts of 
Out- 
side of California, in some of the middle 


the state are doing similar work. 


western states, such supervision is well 
known. 


HIGdSS 


N. CALDWELL 


SCHOOL, FOWLER 


Il, A MODEL PLAN 


To help solve the problem of waste 
between the grades and high schools of 
the union district type, this plan seems a 
model: Use the high school district 
as a base, the high school principal 
as the supervisor. In the district high 
school, because of its unity and simplicity 
of organization, the high school princi- 
pal easily becomes the head of all the 
schools in the district. Such a school sys- 
The 
and 
many of the county high schools, that by 
recent legislation have virtually become 
union districts, present difficulties, 
nothing serious. 


tem is at Lindsay, Tulare County. 
more complex union high school, 


but 


AS TO MATTERS OF FINANCE 

(a) The high school district can legal 
ly bear the burden of salaries, transpor- 
tation and other incidental expenses at- 
tendant on the work of the supervising 
principal, and even of other high school 
teachers working in the grades, teaching 
such specialties as music, drawing, manu- 
al training, domestic service and agricul- 
ture. This financial arrangement is most 
just, for all school districts receiving ser- 
vice contribute to the expense through: the 
high school tax. 


AS TO AUTHORITY AND CONTROL 

(b) The fact that one high school 
board of five persons and several grade 
school boards of three persons each have 
control of these schools seems to offer 
some obstacles in the matter of choosing 
a supervising principal and vesting him 
with executive authority over the schools. 
Beyond doubt the high school board must 
have ultimate authority in matters of 
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election, but a working agreement can 
be made with grade trustees to respect 
their wishes and hear their recommend- 
ations. Such an agreement should be 
made to insure a smooth running of the 
school machinery. The matter of the 
high school principal’s authority over the 
grades is a little more difficult to adjust. 
Some of the grade schools, especially the 
larger ones, can elect the high school 
principal as principal of the grade school. 
This has been done and is legal though 
no salary be paid. All of the grade trus- 
tees can, in formal assembly, elect the 
high school principal as a supervising 
principal. This plan will be troublesome 
in large union districts. But this matter 
of the principal’s authority is not so im- 
portant as to block the project of the su- 
pervision, even if there be no law giving 
authority and if needed legislation does 
not come to our help. For without law, 
intelligent and sympathetic supervision 
will be willingly accepted by trustees and 
teachers ; they will gladly receive the su- 
pervisor’s services, his advice and coop- 
eration. The superintendent, after all, in 
inatters of selecting teachers, projecting 
new plans of work, planning buildings, 
equipment, and in attending to all the 
business affairs of the school has author- 
ity only as his school board gives it to 
him. So he must show himself worthy 
of such confidence that the school board 
give him right-of-way in these matters 
which we all agree should be largely un- 
der his control. 


THE VARIED CONDITIONS 


(c) The union high schools in Califor- 
nia range from three teachers to twenty, 
from two districts to three hundred and 
more. The grade schools in these union 
districts range in attendance approxi- 


mately from 200 to 2000. In the very 


small school he can easily do some teach- 
ing. In many of the larger union high 
school districts, the largest grade school 
or town school may have a supervising 
principal of its own. In this case the 
high school man can devote his time to 
the outside or rural districts. In case the 
town school should object to paying a 
part of his salary while it receives no 
direct services, compensation can be 
given in the way of extra service to the 
town school by high school teachers of 
such subjects as music, domestic service 
and manual training. 

But the large number of high schools 
with four to ten districts in the union, 
with faculties ranging from to 
twelve teachers and a grade constituen- 
cy of 500 to 1500, afford a splendid field 
for the operation of this plan. 


live 


A close 
articulation of the high school and grade 
work, especially the town grades, in all 
subjects requiring laboratory equipment 
will save expense in equipment and teach- 
ing force. The whole work under the 
direct supervision of one man approaches 
the city school system. 


Ill. OBJECTION TO SUPERVISION 


The chief objection that will be raised 
is the expense. Rural people especially 
are slow to recognize the value of admin- 
istration. ‘The school man who does not 
teach seems useless. These same objec- 
tions have been raised against better 
school buildings, better equipments, in- 
creased and educational 


salaries every 


advancement that costs money. But we 
constantly make headway ; the honest ob- 
jectors become converts to a plan when 
they see its value. The school people 
feel that some life insurance companies, 
railroad corporations, the army and navy, 
and even the town council may become 
top-heavy with executive officers, but we 
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are not ready to admit that our school 
system has such a lack of equilibrium. 
The wide-awake, conscientious, tactful 
school principal can make himself so use- 
ful to the country schools that the matter 
of expense ceases to be an irritant, as in 
all school work much more depends on 
the man than on the system. 


IV. ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM 


(a) First, the rural school needs the 
help offered. lor every argument for 
close supervision of a city ward-school 
count two for supervision of the rural 
school. The rural school from its very 
isolation cries out for closer contact with 
the school system. Lut in some of our 
densely populated rural districts many 
new problems are arising, such as the 
handling of large numbers of children 
of foreign parentage. Problems of dis- 
cipline are becoming heavier in these 
schools, besides the ever-present prob- 
lem the rural school teacher has of adapt- 
ing her mode of living, her everyday be- 
havior, to the demands of a sensitive and 
capricious constituency. In these things 
she needs the help of an advisor who can 
give her more constant attention than is 
possible to be given by the county super- 
intendent. 


(b) Second, a closer articulation is af- 
fected between the grades and _ high. 
Therefore a better understanding by high 
school teachers of the material that comes 
to them. We high school people are too 
prone to find fault with the preparation 
of our entrants when we know nothing 
of the conditions under which the grade 
teachers are working or the character of 
the material they receive at first. It may 
be that a grade teacher has done more for 
the progress of a pupil, inadequately pre- 
pared for high, than we can possibly un- 
derstand. Again, the principal can have 


personal knowledge of the individual 
needs of his first year class, a big gain 
in time and energy on the part of teach- 
ers. He can direct his entrants more in- 
telligently in the choosing of work in 
high school. On the other hand, the 
grades feel closer to high school, the gap 
does not seem so wide. A larger per 
cent of eighth grade pupils enter high, 
where this arrangement for supervision 
exists, than in the neighboring high 
schools of like conditions without super- 
vision. In our cities the intermediate 
high school makes the transition from the 
grades much easier and saves to the 
eighth, ninth and tenth grades especially 
a much larger attendance. As yet the 
way has not been prepared to organize 
the intermediate high in the smaller 
places, so all the more we need this 
other link in the person and office of su- 
pervising principal. 

(c) Third, this arrangement brings the 
high school principal into closer touch 
and better working relations with his 
county superintendent and members of 
the county board. These officials have 
charge of his course of study and the 
promotion of his eighth grade pupils. 
Some of our high school people have 
been too prone to leave these officials en- 
tirely out of consideration, have main- 
tained an attitude of supercilious disre- 
gard for their existence. In a few in- 
stances within our memory unseemly 
wrangles have arisen. There is no rea- 
son for friction here but the best of rea- 
sons for harmonious action between high 
school and county officials. It may be 
true that a large number of the men and 
women serving on county boards and 
as superintendents are not college-bred, 
are not high school teachers, but these 
officials can be of help to high school 
people. They probably understand com- 
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munity conditions and the temperament 
of our constituents better than we do. 
They may appreciate the peculiar needs 
of a high school as the servant of all con- 
cerned better than does a high school 
specialist. Our time is too precious, our 
charge too sacred, our problems too great 
for us to estrange any help that is right- 
fully ours. 

(d) Fourth, the scope of usefulness 
and potency of influence of the high 
school is enlarged and worked down 
through the grades and into the commu- 
nity centers. This closer articulation of 
the union high school to the grade schools 
under one executive makes the high 
school felt in the community as a center 
of influence for community uplift. Pri- 
marily the high school is a four year ex- 
tension of the school system. This very 
fact makes it of value to the rural school. 
But there are opportunities for the high 
school to do more for the rural schools 
and for the community than to offer an 
additional four years’ schooling to gram- 
mar grade graduates. There is no rea- 
son for an expensively equipped labora- 
tory for cooking or manual training to 
lie idle more than half the time when a 
grade school not two blocks away has 
nothing, nor should a grade school dupli- 
cate the high school equipment to be out 
of use half the time. Again, there is 
gain in efficiency and in money by the 
employment of teachers of music, draw- 
ing, manual training, domestic science 
and agriculture for both grade and high 
work, in those places where the school is 
not large enough to keep one teacher 
busy with his specialty all the time. The 
science teacher is handicapped seriously 
when he tries to teach agriculture. The 
agriculture teacher can do his best work 
in the field and in the rural school com- 


munities. By the combination of these 
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two fields of operation we can get the 
best service and 
trained for their specialties, and an ex- 
ecutive at the head of the system is nec- 
essary for successful work. 


from men women 


This super- 
vising principal can bring glimpses of the 
larger life in high school to his grade 
pupils and make popular the high school 
work among the country schools. He 
can serve the rural communities by mak- 
ing his high school a clearing-house of 
information on subjects of interest to 
health 
problems and general culture subjects. 
The high school is to play an important 


these people — farm problems, 


part in the civic center movement and 
the supervising-principal is in position to 
be of valuable service to his constituents. 


WHAT PEOPLE THOUGHT OF 
RAILROADS BACK IN 1828. 


In the days of long ago there were peo- 
ple who had ideas about railroads as pre- 
posterous and ridiculous as even some of 
the present day possess. In a letter to 
Secretary of Pensions A. F. Hess, one 
of the Southern Pacific’s pensioned engi- 
neers, A. H. Wilbur, of Merced, Cal., 
encloses the following clipping: 

“Someone has dug up the records of 
the Lancaster (Ohio) school board, back 
in 1828. In those records there is an ac- 
count of a proposed debate as to whether 
railroads were practical or not. Permis- 
sion was asked to hold the debate in the 
schoolhouse and the minutes of the 
school board meeting read as follows: 

“*You are welcome to use the school 
to debate all the proper questions in, but 
such things as railroads and telegraphs 
are impossibilities and rank infidelity. 
There is nothing in the word of God 
about them. If God had designed that 
His intelligent creatures should travel at 
the frightful speed of fifteen miles an 
hour by steam, He would have clearly 
foretold through His holy prophets. 


From The Bulletin, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany Bureau of News, January 20, 1916 
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OUR BLUE BIRD CLUB 


BY SYLVIA KK. LICH 


TEACHER OF FIFTH GRADE FREMONT SCITOOL, SAN FRANCISCO 


lERITAPS you will be interested in 
Pp our “Blue Bird” club. We meet 
every lriday afternoon. We have a presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary and Honor 
Committee elected by the class. Business 
is conducted on strictly parlamentary 
lines. These officers hold for one month. 
The Ilonor Committee consists of one 
boy and one girl, whose duty it is to see 
that order is preserved. 

The president appoints sick, absentee 
and entertainment committees. The for- 
mer consists of a boy and girl who visits 
sick members. The absentee committee 
takes charge of those who are absent if 
for only a half day, thus raising the at- 
tendance record. ‘The entertainment 
conmunittee plans a diversion for the final 


five minutes of each meeting. The pupils 


have, without assistance, given playlets 
of historical character as William ‘Tell; 
character studies, such as Stop Thief; 
recitations and songs, all of a very ex- 
cellent nature. No school time is given 
for preparation, either recess or noon 
periods being used. This weekly meeting 
is looked forward to with keen anticipa- 
tion. Sometimes the time is allotted to 
reading stories or books. 

Members are ever ready with helpful 
suggestions, such as to remind each other 
of duties to be performed; to suggest 
matters pertaining to personal appear- 
ance; to keeping the room tidy; to be 
earnest in work. Pupils have also been 
instrumental in forming basket ball and 
indoor baseball teams and sewing circles. 


(The following verses by Mr. T. J. Ashby. « business man of Pasadena, have found 
favor with a number of teachers. “A friend, and one time teacher,’ writes Mr. Ashby, 
“and who grasps the intent of the song, says he will offer $5.00. you to be the judge, of the 
best school tune any reader of your magazine sends you that will make the song strike 
home.” We prefer. however, that the decision rest in the hands of a committee of three, 

Inditor.) 


HAIL TO OUR FLAG 


BY T. J. ASHBY 
WRITTEN FOR THE PASADENA NEWS 


Hail to our flag for its beauty in streaming, 
Its Red and its Blue and its flashes of light ; 
While spread on its azure in brilliancy gleaming 
The States of our Country, like stars in the night. 
Hail to our flag, as it floats in its glory, 
Hail to our flag as it floats in the sky, 
Hail to our flag, as it tells its own story— 
Protection, World Freedom, and purposes high. 
Not the flag of a monarch, arrogant token, 
Of a people in leash to a militant fear, 
But a people-raised flag, with the purpose unbroken 
To symbolize all that a people hold dear 
Salute, then, the Flag, as it floats over river, 
As it floats over forest and landscape and sea, 
Flag of our Country, of freedom the giver, 
At home or in exile our hearts turn to Thee. 
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THE COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


BY DELBERT BRUNTON. 


PRINCIPAL HIGH SCILOOL, FULLERTON 


(The article on a County Junior College, by 

Vernon Bennett in our October issue, and 
the efforts made by Mr. Brunton and his as- 
sociates, have been received with so much 
interest that we have requested Mr. Brunton 
to show how the plan for a County Junior 
College would work out in a concrete way 
in Orange County. In some counties the plan 
us suggested would find ready application. 
In others, physical difficulties and lack of 
transportation facilities would make the task 
much more difficult.—Editor) 


O 


in its borders five excellent high schools 
—Tlfuntington 


i. 


RANGE County, one of the small- 
est counties in the state, has with- 
Beach Union, Orange 
Union, Anaheim Union, Santa Ana and 
Two of these are now 
The Ful- 
lerton Junior College is now in its third 


l-ullerton Union. 
iaintaining Junior Colleges. 


year, the Santa Ana Junior College in its 
first year. 

At a meeting last Spring of the As- 
sociated Principals of the county, the 
idea of a County Junior College was set 
forth by the writer, and enthusiastically 
received by the other members of the 
association. We immediately began to 
As 
the County Junior College is now before 


consider ways, means and locations. 


the people of the state for consideration, 
it may not be inappropriate to see what 
these five wise men planned for the little 
county of Orange. 
FINANCES 

The general tendency is now toward 
the county, as the School Administrative 
Unit. The new High School County Tax 
law is just going into operation, with 
more legal legislature needed to get the 
college established. We decided, there- 
fore, to disregard the subject of finances 
for the time being and proceed to our 


i03 


main dream. ‘The Junior Colleges had 
not at that time received the terrible side 
blow from the Attorney General, so we 
proceeded directly to the point of a finish- 
ed school. 


LOCATION 

A glance at the map of Orange County 
will show that the greater part of the 
population is located in the northern 
half of the county. A very large part 
of the southeastern section is mountain- 
ous and under control of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, being in fact a part of the 


(leveland National forest Reserve. ‘The 


population and transportation center we 
decided to be between the towns of 
range and Anaheim, but closer to 


range. The county now owns a large 
tract of land there which is popularly 
called the “County Poor Farm,” which 
strictly speaking is the “County” Farm. 
()n this farm, or a site very close to it, 
we thought the Junior College might be 
established. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE LOCATION 

It is on the highway, the Southern Pa- 
cic Railway, is within a quarter of a 
mile of the Santa Ife Railway and but a 
inile from the Klectric. It 
about sixteen miles from the fartherest 


Pacific is 
limit of the Huntington Beach District, 
with which it is connected by the Pacific 
Ilectric Line and a_ splendid county 

It is about sixteen miles from 
the uttermost part of the Fullerton Union 
High School District, with which it could 
be connected by the High School Auto 
()mnibuses, which the school now owns. 


highway. 
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These eight buses now collect from all 
the rich district of Northern Orange 
County and transport to the Fullerton 
Union High School. 

That the plan is workable is easily 
demonstrated. The Fullerton buses now 
convey to the school each morning and 
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we thought, available and longing for a 
chance to go to college at home. The 
buildings should include two dormitories. 
Those students from the farther parts 
of the county, or from Los Angeles or 
Riverside counties, who might find it 
more convenient to remain at the school 











° . ne ta jae es aaa 6 
home again each evening 220 students. for five days of the week, could be ac- 
Arrangements could be made to run commodated at small cost. School cafe- 
some of these buses to the Junior Col- terias are now so common and can op- 
leges, taking all college students collect- erate so cheaply that the cost need not 
ed at the High Schools in Fullerton and be very great. Then the buildings erect- 
Anaheim. The extra run would take ed should include homes for the janitors 
about 20 minutes. This location would and engineers and the President or Prin- 
be but a mile from Orange and three cipal. In addition, there should be suit- 
miles from Santa Ana, with which it able houses erected to rent to members 
would be connected by three railways of the Taculty. 
and a state highway. 
ind a state highway CURRICULUM. 

}UILDINGS. : ie 
nee It was our idea that this County Ju- 
We decided to erect a group of build- nior College should not only furnish its 
ings capable of enlargement and at pres- graduates with a Junior College certifi- 
ent to care for about 200 students, who, cate necessary to get them into the third 
MOUNTAINOU 
OUENA AND 
Y UNSETTLED 
PORTION OF THE é 
TUSTIN COUNTY 
iF 
i 
ae 
J ww CAPISTRANY 
2h LBOA 24 LAGUNA ————— 
SHOWING SITE OF EWPORT CA @ cecal 
PROPOSED COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE TW. Ore ke = 
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year of the State University, but should 
really finish up some things. In short, 
we thought that a good two-year agricul- 
tural course could be added to the cur- 
riculum without overweighing it. There 
is the land to be experimented on. There 
are within 20 minutes’ ride of the school 
some of the finest orchards of which the 
state boasts, and these are being handled 
in such scientific ways as would be a 
revelation to some of our first year col- 
lege students. Moreover, there ought to 
be a machinery course of some kind. In 
fact, when we really got into the matter 
of planning this curriculum, we about 
decided that we would expand the insti- 
tution into a four-year college, and pro- 


posed to see to it that the law when en- 
acted should permit just that thing. 
TEACHERS. 

You may imagine that five high school 
principals planning a new college would 
certainly quarrel over the presidency. If 
either aspired to this, he kept it to him- 
self, and we agreed that we should seek 
the very best man for the place, pay him 
a good salary and give him a free hand 
in selecting his assistants, who also 
should be specialists and well paid. 

Perhaps if some of the other school 
men of the state will dream some dreams 
about County Junior Colleges, we will be 
able to present a plan to the next Legis- 
lature that will be “a dream.” 


C. T. A. CENTRAL SECTION 


The California Teachers’ Association, 
Central Section, will hold its annual 
meeting at Fresno the week of March 14. 
The Executive Committee, unaer direc- 
tion of President Craig Cunningham and 
Secretary E. W. Lindsay, are arranging 
the program. Secretary Lindsay has as 
his slogan for the Central Section, “2000 
members for 1916.” All of the superin- 
tendents and principals in the San Joa- 
quin Valley are giving him hearty sup- 
port, and it is expected that this will be 
not only the largest meeting in the history 
of the organization, but that the mem- 
bership will be at least double what it 
ever has been before. Metnbership booiss 
are issued with 50, 25, 10, 7 and 5 re- 
ceipts each, so that they meet needs of 
the smaller schools. 


The joint County Meeting of Tulare, 
Kings and Fresno Counties will convene 
at 1:30 on March 14, the Association 
proper at mid-day of the 15th. The 


general sessions will occur on the after- 
noons of ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Chairmen of the different 
J. W. 
Cappleman; Administration, Chas. Car- 
rigan; Primary, Ida McDonald; English, 
Pearl R. Williams; History, C. L. Gear ; 
Commercial, C. A. Haste; Home Eco- 
nomics, Lillian Dahlgren; Agriculture, 
A. A. Sorensen; High Schools, W. A. 
Ferguson; Music, A. G. Wahlberg; 
Science and Mathematics, C. H. Woods; 
Rural Schools, W. B. Givens; Manual 
Arts, John T. Wasley. 


Thursday. 
sections are: Grammar Grades, 


As speakers there will be Dr. George I. 
James, University of Nevada, Dr. Rich- 
ard G. Boone, University of California ; 
Prof. L. M. Terman, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Prof. C. E. Rugh, University of 
California; Prof. O. J. Kern, Univer- 
sity of California; Rev. Daniel [ox, 
Pasadena; Miss Effie Mcladden, State 
Normal School, San 


Francisco; the 
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Misses Barrows and Wright, together 
with the three State Commissioners and 
local men and women. 

With the Hotel Iresno as headquar- 


ters, and with the local arrangements 


handled as they always are at Fresno, 
we may look forward to a splendid meet- 
ing. [.et every teacher in the San Joa- 
quin Valley take out a membership in 
the association. 


SOCIAL SOLIDARITY 


W..L. STEPRERS 


SUPERINTENDENT, LONG BEACH 


Ile problem of social solidarity ad- 
T mits of only a partial solution, until 
the individuals comprising society are en- 
abled to secure through the institutions of 
society the opportunity to develop to the 
fullest every latent posibility for efficient 
production and capacity for enjoyment. 
‘To every individual society must offer 
those educational advantages that will 
enable him to make a decent living and 
to enjoy life. It is often said that the 
artisan should find his chief compensa- 
tion in the joy of work well done. This 
is not in keeping with human nature as 
commonly constituted. Can the brick- 
mason love his vocation if through it he 
cannot secure sufficient wages to clothe, 
house, and feed his wife and babies de- 
cently and to have a modicum left with 
which to secure some relaxation and 
pleasure?) Of course the teacher should 
love his work and find much compensa- 
tion in service rendered, but how much 
more he will love his profession if the 
compensation is sufficiently adequate to 
enable him to live as one in his vocation 
should live, to make it possible to spend 
his vacation in recreation, study, or trav- 
el, and finally when the time of active 
service is ended to find himself in pos- 
session of enough of his world’s goods 
to enable him to live in comfort and re- 
spectability unfil the final summons come, 
without becoming a ward of the state. 

This community will not have met its 


obligation to its teachers until the maxi- 
mum salary for the elementary school 
teacher is $1,200 and for the high school 
teacher $1,600. ‘This is not said to strike 
a popular chord, but to emphasize the 
fact that love for one’s vocation and ade- 
quate compensation are corelative propo- 
sitions, and our schools’ function incom- 
plete unless every opportunity is afforded 
to the individual to express himself. 
Throughout the whole schdol system 
more emphasis can and should be placed 
upon the building of character. I some- 
times fear that we stress too strongly the 
intellectual training of the child, and for- 
get that after all society needs most, men 
and women of sterling character, of cour- 
age and steadfastness, of honesty and 
purity. Conditions in the family life have 
changed ; the social suggestions that con- 
stantly pour in upon the youth during 
leisure moments, tending to tear down 
moral fibre, are tremendous. The com- 
munity looks to the school for a solution 
of the problem. The routine work of the 
school, to be sure, offers opportunity for 
such training. The daily task to be per- 
formed, punctual attendance, correct de- 
portment, all have ethical value. History 
and literature offer rich possibilities. 
Science brings pupils constantly in touch 
with the hidden and strengthening forces 
of life and nature. But more is needed. 
Successful moral teaching is impossible 
without a profound religious basis. 
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Our Book Shelf 


IesSENTIALS OF ENGLISH. By Henry Carr Pearson and Mary Frederika Kirch- 
wey, both of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. American Book Com- 
pany. Book 1, pp. 308; Book 2, pp. 454. Price: First Book 40c, Second 
Book 64c. 


The test of a text-book on elementary Iénglish is: “Can the teacher, with its 
use, arouse in her children a pride in perfectly spoken sentences?’ To reach the 
standard required by this test, the text which, to begin with, must be a work of 
art in printing and illustration, must be arranged so as to appeal to the activity 
of the child’s mind, and to keep before him the correct model. 

If one should turn to pages 356-57, Book 2, of Pearson and Kirchwey’s “Es- 
sentials of English,” an ideal lesson in narration, as it should be taught to an upper 
grade, can be found. ‘The intent of this lesson is to make the pupil think, and to 
enable him to put his thoughts on paper independently—the true spirit of an ele- 
mentary text. 

“Issentials of English” (Book 2), which continues the spirit of Book 1, of 
the same series, will be found by teachers to meet the ideal, in presentation of both 
grammar and composition. 

Henry Meape BLAND. 


Tie YOUNG AND FieLp Lirerary Reapers. By Ella lagg Young, former sup- 
erintendent Chicago Schools, and Walter Taylor Field, author of Finger posts 
to Children’s Reading, etc. Ginn & Company, Book Four, pp. 329, price 52¢; 
Book Five, pp. 384, price 60c; Book Six, pp. 384, price 60c. 


[ have examined books four, five, and six of the Young and lield Series of 
Readers with some care, and have great appreciation of their merit as literature. 
| believe every school will do well to add a set of these books to their libraries, 
to be used for supplementary reading, if not as textbooks. 

As might be expected of reading material compiled by these authors, the se- 
lections show rare knowledge of the varied interests of children of different ages. 
A good example of this is the emphasis placed upon hero stories in book five, for, 
besides introducing many of the usual classical heroes, a new form of heroism is 
vividly portrayed. A number of stories illustrate the courage and achievement 
of men and women of the present age. They are not war heroes, but people who 
have given their lives to the service of mankind. There is no attempt to dim the 
glamour of the traditional warrior hero, but this is balanced by stories which 
present.in vivid, interesting, and picturesque form the courage of the spirit. Such 
a story as that of Captain I*. Scott, will go far, I believe, in establishing a new 
ideal of heroism, which is sorely needed at the present time. 

Again, teachers cannot fail to appreciate the careful widening of experience, 
the steady gain in knowledge of the great writers of all times and of the best 
world stories covering many fields of interest. 

A few doubts came to my mind as I examined the books, most of which per- 
tain to book four. I wish to voice them as questions rather than as criticisms. 

Is it always well to give a sketch of the author’s life before the story? Would 
it not be safer to suggest to teachers, since many of them are necessarily inex- 
perienced, that the story of the author’s life, and the explanations and many 
questions at the end of the story are given only as suggestions to be used, omitted, 
or added to in a great variety of ways. We wish of course to keep alive in 
children a keen interest in biography. It is too often killed by too many questions 
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and too close analysis in the early years. On the other hand, the habit of as- 
sociating a story with an interesting personality is most important, and the Young 
and Field books are doing this in a better way than I have seen it done. The 
only question is, should the teacher not be guarded from a too set and formal use 
of the material. 

LoRA J. Cooke. 


THomMas ALVA Enison. By Irancis Rolt-Wheeler. The Macmillan Company. 


pp. 201. 


This volume in the “True Stories of Great Americans” Series is a real addi- 
tion to the reference reading for Seventh and Eighth Grade boys. “That his 
(Idison’s) life is a splendid stimulus to every American boy and girl, to every 
American man and woman, 1s the writer’s belief, and to fling before the youth of 
the United States the heroic figure of America’s greatest inventor in its most 
clarion appeal is the aim and purpose of the author.” 

The boy as a prophecy of the man is entertainingly treated in Chapter I, 
under the caption, “Why don’t you know?” His ability to get backers for his 
schemes by presenting them well thought out is treated in Chapter II (an inspiring 
chapter for every live boy )—on Jédison as the “Candy Butcher” and “Newsboy”’ 
on a Michigan railroad. 

Not only is no attempt made to cover up Edison’s weaknesses, e. gi, lack of 
knowledge of mathematics, neglect of duty in the telegraph office, and early care- 
lessness in personal appearance, but these things are introduced to show how they 
were stumbling blocks in his career, making his path more difficult. The author’s 
treatment of the inventions emphasizes Edison’s desire to make everything prac- 
tical and of service to man; in a word, of commercial importance. These chapters 
contain excellent lessons in “Never watch the clock,” “Everything comes to him 
who hustling waits.” 

“I’m learning, though, learning fast,” says Edison, and the author concludes 
with these comments: ‘Seldom in the history of the world has there been a more 
stimulating call to arms than this great cry of Kdison’s. It is a ery to every boy 
and man in the United States. It is a summons to a nobler and loftier ideal than 
has ever been worded before. It is a phrasing of an unparalleled opportunity for 
greatness. It is the beginning of an era when the rallying call to youth and to 
manhood is the welfare of the race, expressed in terms of usefulness, not of 
dream and fantasy. It is the new chivalry which establishes a new order of 
knighthood—the men who work to make life richer for their fellows. 

“And, at the head, blazoning the way to this new glory, as he has blazoned 
the way to progress for fifty years and more, stands the great figure of the great 
American, calling aloud, ‘Come on, boys! I’m learning, I’m learning fast! ” 

Wa. Jonn Cooper. 


Drmocracy’s Hliciut Scuoor. By Wim. D. Lewis, in Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs Series, Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


The small book under review is a helpful and invigorating study of the 
principles underlying modern secondary education, and the problems arising there- 
from, when such education is regarded as a vitalizing social force. 

In the first chapter, the author (who is Principal of the great William Penn 
High School of Philadelphia) holds that the high school is established and main- 
tained for the purpose of producing, for every kind of human endeavor, trained 
men and women who will uphold high standards of civic conduct and of efficiency 
in government. The tax-supported high school exists “not as a philanthropy, 
but as a means of preserving and perfecting democratic institutions.” Succeding 
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chapters are devoted to “The High School and the Boy;” “The High School and 
the Girl;” “The High School and College ;” and “The Course of Study.” 

All are developments of his governing idea that the high school is intended by 
the people to provide full opportunities for all their children and not for the gifted 
few alone. The clientage of the high school has been vastly extended and radically 
changed. The unintellectual boy, and the one who must soon go to work, must 
be held by a new form of appeal. The curriculum, which was made originally 
for boys, must be modified to suit the needs of girls. The grip of the incubus 
of college domination must be broken. The college must respect the rights of 
the high school. Finally, tradition, in the framing of courses of study, must give 
way to an enlarged conception of social service. “It is the business of the school 
to study the pupils * * * to develop a keen interest in the work of the school, 
and to enforce a fair, honest effort,” all to the end that both individual and com- 
munity shall profit in the attendant rise of the level of civic righteousness. 

Lewis uses a wealth of concrete illustration to drive home his points. The 
style is lucid and vigorous. This little book has more meat in its few pages than 
can generally be found in a dozen volumes of treble its size. The author speaks 
from the fullness of personal conviction growing out of a world of personal ex- 
perience, that has brought him to see big principles in practical application. He 
throws a flood of light on the difficulties encountered by the worker in this most 
interesting—and, at the same time, most complex—station in present-day edu- 
cation, the high school. 

A. J. Croup. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Public School Administration. By Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University. Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. 479, price $1.75. 

What is Education? By Ernest Carroll Moore, Professor of Education, Har- 
vard University. Ginn & Co., pp. 356. 

Work-a-Day Doings on the Farm. By Emma Serl, author of In Fairyland, 
ete. Silver Burdett & Co., pp. 128, price 32 cents. 

Selection and Preparation of Food. Laboratory Manual. By Isabel Bevier 
and Anna R. Van Meter. Whitcomb & Barrows, pp. 110, price 75 cents. 

First Year Mathematics, by Ernst R. Breslich, pp. 345, plus 17. University 
of Chicago Press. 

High School and Class Management, by Horace A. Hollister. D. C. Heath 
& Company, pp. 330, price $1.25. 

Technique of Play Writing, by Carlton Andrews. The home Correspondence 
School, pp. 269, pulus 29. 

Writing for Vaudeville, by Brett Page. The ome Correspondence School, 
pp. 639, plus 16. 

College Sons and College Fathers,by Ilenry Seidel Canby. Harpers, pp. 233. 

Some Problems in English History, Albert Beebe White, and Wallace 
Noestein. Harpers, pp. 422. 

Essentials of Inglish. Second Book, by Pearson and Kirchway. American 
kook Company, pp. 454. 

Latin for the First Year. Gunnison and Harley. Silver Burdett & Com- 
pany, pp. 344, price $1.00. 

The Essentials of Agriculture, by Henry Jackson Waters. Ginn & Company, 
pp. 455. 

Elementary Spanish Grammar, by Espinond and Allen. -American Book 
Company, pp. 267. 
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Publications 


At this particular time, when the discussion of Free Text Books and State 
Uniformity is so much in the public eye, the issuance of a bulletin under the above 
caption from the United States Bureau of Education is timely. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that this bulletin was not delayed sufficiently to have included 
a report of the papers upon this subject appearing in the January and [february 
numbers of the Sierra Educational News of this year. However, the California 
plan is thoroughly discussed, and the bulletin takes up the matter of laws relating 
to free text books, the extent of the free text book movement throughout the 
country, and the matter of comparative cost. The question of uniformity of text 
hooks in state and county is considered, and digests of laws relating to uniformity 
are given, to which is added the history of state printing of text books in Cali- 
fornia and of state publication of text books in Kansas. 

ss & 


Shakespeare’s .\nniversary is this year to be celebrated in many schools and 
by numerous clubs and organizations throughout the country. “The Shakespeare 
Tercententary” is the title of a 60-page booklet, with suggestions for school and 
college celebrations, such as are likely to mark the anniversary of the death of 
the Master Poet. This pamphlet has been prepared by the Drama League of 
America under the editorial direction of Percival Chubb, President, and a well 
known authority on matters pertaining to English instruction. A special edition 
has been published by the League for the United States Bureau of Education. 
The work has the full appreciation of United States Commissioner of Education, 
I’. 2. Claxton. The pamphlet contains suggested programs for schools, sugges- 
tions for Shakespearian festivals, a list of factors that may be provided for in 
the organization of the School Festival, the treatment of Shakespeare’s plays for 
school purposes, and bibliographic aids in the study and staging of Shakespeare's 
plays. Single copies may be had at 10 cents, 6 copies 50 cents, 100 copies $5.00. 

x & 


Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of Leavenworth, Kansas, is a book 
of 200 pages issuing from the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia. The 
survey was conducted under the auspices of the Kansas State Normal School. 
The Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards where school tests are 
made and where results are compiled was established by the State Board of Ad- 
ministration at the State Normal School. The survey staff consisted of Walter 
S. Monroe, Professor of School Administration, Kansas State Normal School, 
Director; Flora J. Cooke, Principal Francis W. Parker School, Chicago; Ella V. 
Dobbs, Assistant Professor Manual Arts, University of Missouri; Minnie EF. 
Porter, Instructor in Inglish, Kansas State Normal School; Walter R. Smith, 
Professor of Sociology and Economics, Kansas State Normal School. The Ad- 
visory Committee consisted of W. C. Bagley, Director of School of Education, 
University of Illinois; J. I*. Bobbitt, Professor of Educational Administration, 


University of Chicago, and W. W. Charters, Dean of School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


This survey goes thoroughly into the matter of environing conditions of the 
city, the work of the Board of Education, the buildings, grounds, teaching staff 
and course of study, expenditures, the work of the primary grades, a detailed 
study of the various subjects of the curriculum, such as arithmetic, household 
arts, manual training, reading, etc., the various stages of high school work and 
the like. There is a summary of recommendations and results of the survey 
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News Notes and Comment 


State and National 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE was discussed 
at the January meeting in San Francisco 
of the Society for the Promotion of Voca- 
tional Education and Occupational Guid- 
ance. Charles L. Jacobs, of San Jose, 
spoke on the Industrial Aspects of Voca- 
tional Guidance. Mrs. Elsie J. Grover, of 
the Polytechnic High School, San Fran- 
cisco, discussed the School Phases of Vo- 
cational Guidance. <A _ bibliography of 
Vocational Guidance prepared by Mr. 
Jacobs is to be published under direc- 
tion of Commissioner of Vocational Edu- 
cation, E. R. Snyder. 


THe Gary PLan, in such modified 
form as to meet the needs of the schools 
of the city, 1s recommended by Supt. 
Hughes of Sacramento. Principal Swee- 
ney, of Red Bluff, believes that were it 
not for the conservatism of the ordinary 
community, the plan might be more read- 
ily put in force in many places. He be- 
lieves that in a small town, the plan as 
outlined by Superintendent Hughes, 
would work well, giving each pupil bet- 
ter service and accommodating more chil- 
dren with no larger teaching force than 
at present. 


DerDICATION EXERCISES at the Rose- 
ville Union High School occurred Janu- 
ary 16. The exercises included a presenta- 
tion address by President E. C. Bedell, of 
the Board of Trustees, the acceptance by 


the County Superintendent, Miss Irene 
Burns, and additional addresses by Prin- 
cipal W. H. Masters and State Superin- 
tendent Edward Hyatt. The exercises 
were participated in by members of the 
Student Body. The Roseville High 
School is an exceedingly attractive build- 
ing and well adapted to its uses, and the 
people of the community, as well as Prin- 
cipal Masters and his corps of teachers, 
are to be congratulated. Mr. W. I. 
Weeks was the architect of the building. 


SPELLING, as a school subject, is of 
late receiving much attention. In an ar- 
ticle in the Elementary School Journal 
for December, J. David Houser, of the 
Alameda School Department, writes on 
The Relation of Spelling Ability to Gen- 
eral Intelligence and to Meaning Vocabu- 
lary. The study made by Mr. Houser on 
the subject of spelling is a most interest- 
ing and illuminating one, and is illus- 
trated by a series of graphs and tables, 
setting forth the relation of spelling and 
intelligence, spelling and defining and the 
like. 

SUPERINTENDENT LAWRENCE FE. 
CHENOWETH, of Kern County, has issued 
a pamphlet setting forth the educational 
facilities of the county and discussing 
plans for future work. Such a pamphlet 
placed in the hands of school patrons and 
taxpayers should be of the utmost value. 





Bids Wanted for Textbook in Civil Government 





The State Board of Education of California hereby invites authors or publishers 
to submit sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of the right to publish and 
distribute in California a textbook in citizenship for use in the seventh and eighth 


grades of the elementary schools. 


Manuscript or a sample book of the above should be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Board, at his office in Ruom 706, Forum Building, Sacramento, on or before 


March 6, 1916. 


Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, inclosed in a separate sealed envelope 
addressed to the Secretary of the Board, itemized according to specifications, and 


marked “Bid for textbook in citizenship,”’ 


of 4 o’clock p. m. of March 6, 1916. 


may be submitted on or before the hour 


Specifications giving rules and particulars concerning this matter may be had 
upon application to the Secretary of the State Board of Education at Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Edward Hyatt, Secretary 


Sacramento, California 
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The Victor in 


o's schools 
Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 

| 


use in one of Chicag 





You may— 


—Tllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining 
| to the pericd, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 


Ilave at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 


——Have concrete illustrations of every period and develop- 
ment in the history of music from primitive peoples until 
the present time? 


—Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real Amer?- 
can Indians, with tueir tom-toms and characterist « 
“whoops” and “yells”? 

Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotion- 
ally wiia primitive natural harmony? 


—Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies 
from the old masters, that little children should hear, know 
and use, strong in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, 
harp, etc.? 


—Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school 
day, the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, 
penmanship, physical culture and all exercises and drills 
for fete and pageant? 


—Have exact imitations of all the songs of all our native birds 
to accompany your Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 





Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so valu- 
able, varied, delightful and satisfactory 
Ky Victor XXV | return? 

\\ $67.50 special quotation 


NA) Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 

ny to schools only and beautiful records by our unequalled 

hy When the Victor is not staff of Victor artists. 

nt ee oS ee = For full information, write 

NW ment safe and secure Educational Department 

Wn from danger, and the . s : 

UW cabinet can be locked to Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Na) protect it from dust and Gun N. J 

n f promiscuous use by ir- amden, IN. J. 

nt} responsible people. 

iT) 

iy 

ES a 

pS ore Se PS 
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PRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ECONOMO is more than the name of 
a Crayon; it is the Mark of a SYS- 
TEM. This new method of supplying 
Crayons to schools has never been at- 
tempted by any Manufacturer. 


When you buy Crayons, 
the box. 
ONS the tin box in which they are sold 
is an investment. The tin box is not 
thrown away; when the Crayons are 
used up, you refill the box with cray- 
ons bought in bulk at a MUCH LOWER 
PRICE, 

Any color of the set can be replaced; 
you need not purchase an entire new 
set. The schools particularly, must re- 
ocgnize this advantage. The first cost 
is approximately the same; THE SUB- 
SEQUENT EXPENSE IS FAR LESS. 


The Crayons are made in our own 
laboratory of the best material obtain- 
able. They mark with a velvety 
smoothness and have wonderfully soft 
blending qualities. The assortment in- 
cludes Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Violet, Brown and Charcoal Gray, 
3% inches long, wrapped in paper of 
its own color. 


you pay for 


Economo Pressed Crayons No. 15 
eight crayons in metal box ...... 80.15 

In Bulk, any one 
colors, per 


color or assorted 
Zross crayons 


Eeonomo Wax Crayons No. 
eight crayons in metal box 

In Bulk, any one color or assorted, 
per gross crayons . 


Special Prices to Schools, 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


Milton Bradley Company 


20 Second Street San Francisco, Cal. 





In buying ECONOMO CRAY-. 





THe ScHoot KitcHeN Textbook by 
Mary J. Lincoln was recently reviewed 
for us by Mary Schenck Woolman. This 
review is to be found on page 42 of the 
January number. Attention is called to 
the ad. of Little Brown & Co. in this 
number, in which The School Kitchen is 
featured. 


THE BERKELEY GRADE TEACHERS’ Or- 
GANIZATION has been formed with mem- 
bership in the League of Grade Teach- 
ers. Practically all teachers eligible from 
the lirst to the Eighth Grade have be- 
come members. The League was formed 
in 1912, and has held its third annual con- 
vention. It is a national organization 
but does not use the words “United 
States,” so that Grade Teachers organ- 
izing elsewhere may affiliate with the 
League. The League aims to be a bene- 
fit not only to grade teachers, but to the 
schools, and to bring expert knowledge 
of school conditions possessed by the 
grade teacher to apply to school prob- 


lems. The officers of the Berkeley Grade 
Teachers’ Association are: President, 
Miss Lillian Talbert; Vice-President, 
Miss Anna Mantz; Secretary, Mrs. 


Grace Hillyard; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Miss May IL. Wade; Treasurer, 
Miss Laura Rector. 


THe Junior CoL_Lece is much in the 
public eye. An article by Dean Alexis 
F. Lange, entitled “A Junior College De- 
partment of Civic Education,” appearing 
in School and Socicty for September last, 
has been reprinted, and will be eagerly 
read by many. 


The Summer Quarter 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on 
the same basis as during the other 
quarters of the academic year. 

The undergraduate colleges, the grad- 
uate schools, and the _ professional 
schools provide courses in Arts, Liter- 
ature, Science, Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Law, Medicine, Education, and 
Divinity. Instruction is given by regu- 
lar members of the University staff 
which is augmented in the summer by 
appointment of professors and _ in- 
structors from other institutions, 


Summer Quarter, 1916 
ist Term June 19--July 26 
2d Term July 27--Sept. 1 


Detailed announcement will be sent up- 
on application to the 


Dean of the Faculties 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Espinosa and Allen's 


Elementary Spanish Grammar 


eae = 


“A new book by Professors Espinosa and Allen of Stanford 
i University. 


4 It furnishes materials in Spanish grammar, conversation, and 
composition for two years of high school work. 

| It presents clearly and logically only the important prin- 
ciples of the language. 


| The exercises are practical. They consist of interesting 


dialogues, descriptions, and narrations concerning school, city 
and country life, and ordinary business transactions. 


“ There are several lessons devoted entirely to commercial 


work, thereby furnishing a good beginning in Spanish commer- 
cial practice and correspondence. 


‘| The book contains three maps—Spain, South America, and 


Mexico—with the place names in the Spanish form. 


{| Many beautiful full-page illustrations dive a clear idea of 


Spanish art and architecture. 
q| 


The book is thoroughly equipped with Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish vocabularies. 


4 The book lists at $1.24—a reasonable price. 


Significant Adoption 


On February 4, 1916, Espinosa and Allen’s Elementary 
Spanish Grammar was adopted by the Los Angeles city board of 
education for immediate use in all the intermediate and high 
schools of Los Angeles. 











We Expect to Hear From You Concerning This New Book 


American Book Company 


i New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Represented by 
D. J. SULLIVAN C.C. VAN LIEW 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 
565 Market Street, San Francisco 


252 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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COM MENT 


NEWS NOTES 








This will be the last class to graduate 
from the old school, as the new building 
is rapidly nearing completion, and is a 
model in its plan and projected equip- 
ment. President McLane and his fac- 
ulty have worked steadily together for 
a number of years, and, as a result, the 
I‘resno Normal School will be one of the 
finest in the country. On the same date, 
a class of 9 boys and 9 girls was gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade of the Train- 
ing School, the diplomas being presented 
by A. E. Balch, Assistant County Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


A Nicut Scnoor has been organized 
at San Diego with an enrollment the sec- 
ond week of nearly 900 students. Pu- 
pils are still coming in and the prospects 
are for an attendance very much in ex- 
cess of this. Superintendent MacKinnon 
is very enthusiastic over the prospects. 
Spanish is a favorite study selected, and 
other popular subjects are Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Arithmetic, and various 
commercial branches. The _ English 
classes for foreigners are also very popu- 
lar. Superintendent MacKinnon will en- 
deavor to arrange with the Superior 
Judges to have the students in these 


DIPLOMAS 


| Before you place your orders for Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our 
samples of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected sheepskin, 
enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 
diploma on the market. 


Samples on request, 


Pacific Engraving Company 


627 South Broadway 





classes for foreigners admitted to citi- 
zenship just as soon as they receive their 
night school diplomas without taking the 
usual examination at the court house. 
The pupils range in age from 16 to 70 
years. 


Narcotics and allied work along the 
line of scientific temperance was dis- 
cussed in a series of talks by Mrs. Au- 
gusta C. Bainbridge at the State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, the week of Janu- 
ary 3. Mrs. Bainbridge is thoroughly at 
home in the classroom or upon the plat- 
form, and eliminates from her discus- 
sions all sentimentality, making her work 
on the nature and effect of narcotics in- 
teresting and beneficial in the highest de- 
gree. Her work at the Normal School 
was largely in the grades. 


GINN & CoMPANY announce that Cali- 
fornia has this year joined the steadily 
increasing procession of states where 
Miner’s Bookkeeping is in the lead. The 
1915-1916 records for California show 


that the Miner Bookkeeping is used 

107 schools, while its nearest competitor 
has 87 schools. See 
pp. 116 of this issue. 


announcement on 







The handsomest and most practical 


Los Angeles, Cal. 








The Oakland Bank of Savings 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 


Resources Over $24,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, 


Calif. 
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January 5 
INERS BOOKKEEPING—the Introductory and Intermediate Courses— 
were adopted for exclusive use in all the Oakland, California, High 
Schools—the adoption and change to take effect at the beginning of the 
second semester (a good suggestion to all those not now using Miner). 
Here are the excellent Oakland schools where Miner is now being used. 





OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL 











JOHN C, FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


1 20 Second Street and 609 Market Street 
Ginn & Comp any San Francisco, California 
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COMMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA BLUE BULLETIN for 
December contains a pertinent discussion 
of the Fresno Convention, together with 
other interesting matter contributed by 


the Superintendent of Public Instruction ° 


and the Commissioners. Hon. Job Wood, 
Jr., has an article on The Growth of Ele- 
mentary Schools, and some extensive 
school statistics of very great value. 


THE Music STUDENT is an attractive 
publication issued monthly by The Henry 
J. Klahn Company, of Los Angeles. The 
magazine is devoted to matters musical 
and will be well received, not alone by 
the professional musicians, but by all 
school people who are interested in music. 


THREE KINDERGARTENS have been es- 
tablished in San Bernardino this year 
with an enrollment of 150 children. It 
is hoped that several additional kinder- 
gartens will soon be opened. The Mon- 
tessori material is being successfully 





NEWS NOTES 


used as a supplement to the Froebelian 
material. A teachers’ club has been 
formed and the parents of one kindergar- 
ten district have formed a club. It is ex- 
pected that similar clubs will be formed 
in other kindergartens soon. 


EXCHANGE OF Visits by teachers in 
the different school systems is the order 
of the day in some of our schools. The 
teachers at Willows recently spent a day 
in Chico. Red Bluff teachers will soon 
pay a visit to the Woodland schools. 
on the suggestion. 


Pass 


Mr. J. A. McKown, ee Princi- 
pal of the High School at Santa Monica, 
and of the High School at Huntington 
Park, has resigned from the latter posi- 
tion to accept appointment with the firm 
of D. C. Heath & Company, publishers. 
Mr. McKown’s headquarters will be at 
Seattle. Ife will have charge of the ter- 
ritory in the Northwest. In all ways Mr. 
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_ LIGHT TRAYS 


Which Kind of F Light has Your School ? 


The kind that causes eye-strain and headaches—or the kind that is well 


distributed, free from glare, 
never tires the eves? 
Western Venetian 
uniformly, restful light—the 
school ought to have them. 


only 


not too bright nor too dim- 


Blinds convert bright, 
correct light for 


the daylight that 
dazzling sunlight into soft, 


school-rooms. Your 


Ask us for free illustrated Venetian Blind booklet. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


2704 Long Beach Avenue 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Once in 


which lights up the whole field of edu- 
cation 


a generation a novel appears 


HERBERT QUICK’5 NOVEL 


THE BROWN MOUSE 


is that sort of epoch-making book. Mr. 
Quick believes that the largest single 
problem in American life is rural edu- 
cation, because it has to do with the 
efficiency of that third of our people 
who feed the other two-thirds. He tells 


about a new kind of rural school—a 
real story full of heart interest, astir 
with characters breathing the breath 
of life, 


Indorsed by Prominent Educators 
JAMES G. RIGGS, Principal, State Nor- 


mal and Training School, Oswego, 
N. Y.3 
“[ have just trapped The Brown 


Mouse and am going to let him loose in 
some other homes where mice of this 
species have never been able to gnaw 
a way in. It is worth while to have 
the breed increase.” 


0. H. BENSON, U. S. 
Agriculture: 


“In my judgment every county sup- 
erintendent and teacher in the United 
States that has to deal with city, vil- 
lage, and rural schools should read this 
book. For the good of the teacher and 
the taught, I hope this book will be 
read not only by teachers but by parents 
us well.” 


Department of 


Kk. DAVENPORT, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, I11.; 


“A good story, well told, carrying a 
philosophy of life and education upon 
which our affairs must be ordered. This 
book will be read and it will make the 
reader think, A great book and I be- 
lieve an epoch maker. Every teacher 
and every parent should read it.” 


W. A. HENRY, University of Wisconsin: 


“The Brown Mouse is an epoch-mak- 
ing book in this great movement to put 
rural education on a sound abiding 
basis; it adds greatly to the onward 
impulse which is now attracting wide 
attention.” 


CARL VROOMAN, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ten, D. C.: 


“A story that ought to be in the 
hands of every American citizen inter- 
ested in rural-life problems. It throws 
a flood of light on the greatest of these 
problems—that of rural education. It 
is a simple, charming story of Ameri- 
can rural life that grips the attention 
from start to finish.” 


ROBERT H. WILSON, 
tendent of Schools, 
Okla.; 


“Every teacher in the state of Okla- 
homa ought to read The Brown Mouse. 
It comes nearer to presenting a new 
education, together with the needs of 
the rural schools, than any book I have 
ever read. Nothing will do more to 
help bring about the rural school con- 
ditions which we are seeking, than for 
the teachers to read this volume.” 


State Superin- 
Oklahoma City, 


12mo, Cloth, Price $1.25 net 
booksellers or sent on approval 
by the publishers. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Vermont Plaza Indianapolis, Indiana 


At all 
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Best Books on Spanish 





Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Gram- 
mar, 249 pp., cloth, $1.00. By C. A. 
Toledano. Spanish Grammar on Nor- 


mal Lines. 


Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and 
tapid Way of Learning Spanish. 
Cloth, $1.00, 


Pitman’s Practical 


Grammar, 
40c; cloth, 50c¢, 





112 pp., 


Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish, 267 pp., $1.00. 





Manual of Spanish 
respondence, 


Commercial 
360 pp., $1.35. 


Cor- 









Spanish Business Interviews, 96 pp. 

cloth, 50e. With Correspondence, etce., 
each forming a complete Commercial 
Transaction. 


Used in the Commercial Evening School of San 
Francisco. 





English-Spanish and Spanish-English 
Commercial Dictionary, Cloth, gilt, 
660 pp., $2.25. By G. R. Macdonald. 
A complete work of reference for 
students and teachers, and for those 
engaged in foreign correspondence, 
containing all the Words and Terms 
used in Commercial Correspondence 
which are not contained in the Dic- 
tionaries in ordinary use. 


“This book can be recommended without qualifica- 
tion.”’"— The Business Journal, New York. 


“A valuable work of reference and thoroughh up- 
to-date.”’ — The South American (New Y 


ork). 


“* The speciat merit of this work is that it includes all 
the words and expressions which are used in commercial 
ae he type is clear, and the arrangement is 
such that a desired term can be found in the shortest pos- 
sible time. That the work is thoroughly up-to-date can be 
seen by reference to such terms as ‘aeroplane’, ‘taxicab’, 
“wireless telegraphy’, marconigram’, etc., which are not 
given in most Spanish-English dictionaries.’’--- The 
Writer ( Boston.) 


Spanish Commercial 


Reader. 
cloth, $1.00, 


170) pp., 


“Contains many articles which are brief, but rich in 
facts, details, import and export figures, so arranged as to 
eliminate monotony . . . . the best Spanish commercial 
reader.’’— South American, (New York.) 


Taquigratin Espanola de Isaae Pitman. 
Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pit- 
man’s Shorthand to Spanish. Cloth, 
gilt, $1.25. 











Key to Same, $1.00. 











book 
postpaid on 


Any 





in this list will 
receipt of price. 








be sent 





Liberal Discount to Teachers 
and Schools 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street New York 











Publishers ef ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand”’ 
Adopted by the New York Board of 
Education. $1.50 





News 


Educational 
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McKown is thoroughly fitted for his new 
position. He is a school man of recog- 
nized ability, and has had extended ex- 
perience in publishing and literary work. 
He has been a member of the California 
Council of Education. His going from 
Huntington Park is a decided loss to the 
schools of the state, but his many friends 
wish him eminent success in his new field, 
where he will be able to do much in the 
interests of education. D. C. Heath & 
Company are to be congratulated. 


Tue NUMBER OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 
at the University of California has in- 
creased almost one-fourth in the past 
year. 





Test Seed Corn in School, Work has high 
educational value, interests pupils and parents, 
increases corn yield, especially 
year. Seed corn situation critical in North- 
ern corn belt. Corn booklet, paper Rag Doll 
Tester, and one Corn Stencil sent free. Corn 


needed this 


charts or slides furnished for express charges 
from Address Edueational 
Department, International Harvester 
pany of New Jersey, Chicago. 


to and Chicago, 


Com- 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should 
try the U. S. Government examinations to be 
held throughout the entire country during 
the Spring. The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and annual! 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. G 232, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 





University of Nevada 
1916 Summer Session 1916 
June 19-July 28 


Beautiful campus in the foothills of 
the Sierras, pleasant summer climate, 
varied and attractive courses of study, 


planned especially for teachers and for 
those who seek appointment as teach- 
Address Director of the 
Summer Session, University of Nevada, 
Reno. 


ers in Nevada. 





Pure MILK at minimum cost is the re- 
sult of a movement started by the Oak- 
land Board of Education and thoroughly 
approved by the city authorities and citi- 
zens. The plan is to furnish, with funds 
provided by the business and professional 
men of the city, and with the cooperation 
of the dairymen, who have agreed to cut 
their prices, a bottle of the best milk each 
day to each child in every poor family. 
Those who can afford it are to pay two 
cents a bottle, and the price graduates 
down in conformity with the financial 
status of the family until the very poor 
are reached, to whom no charge is made. 
This is all done without cost to the Board 
of Education, which, however, will su- 
pervise the distribution. 


A “Peace AmMoNG ALL Nations” 
LAG is likely to get certain parts of San 
Diego at war. I’rank A. Miller, Presi- 
dent of the Riverside Peace Society, sent 
to Superintendent J. I’. West, of the San 
Diego County Schools, a peace flag, 
which, when properly displayed by Mr. 
West, was discovered by a G. A. R. man. 
who declared that the Federal laws had 
heen violated. He stated that no printed 
inatter or propaganda could be attached 
to a United States flag. Superintendent 
West made diligent inquiry of various 
and sundry authorities but without suc- 
cess, finally taking it up with the United 
States Attorney General. While no tech- 
nical ruling can be had from the Attor- 
ney General, as he is expected to give 
rulings only to the President and mem 
bers of the Cabinet, it would seem, from 
the correspondence ensuing from the At- 
torney General’s office, that the objection 
of the “old soldier” as regarding the ille- 
gal phase of the Peace Flag matter may 
be overruled, and the flag may repose 
comfortably upon the walls of Mr. 
West’s office. 


SANTA BARBARA State Normal School 
ot Manual Arts and Home 
issues, through its Student Body, The 
Nats. The December number is a double 
issue containing the Alumni Directory. 
The issue is a credit to the institution. 


Economics, 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
Suburbs of Oakland, California 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


Entrance and grad- 
uation requirements 
equivalent to those 
of University of 
Salifornia and Stan- 
ford University. 
Strong standard de- 
partments leading 
to B. A, B..i., and 
B. S. degrees. B. S. 
degree granted in 
both Home _ £Eco- 

; - , nomics and Physi- 
- “Re 9 Be cal Education de- 
Th Camatae partments. Special 

eVUampanile opportunities for 
library study, music, and art. Ideal 
climate. Particular care exercised for 
health of students. Out-door life. 
Christian influences. Undenomination- 
al. Spring semester begins Feb. 2, 1916. 
lor catalogue address 





Registrar, Mills College P. O., Calif. 








Aren’t 
Disston Tools 


the tools for Your classes too? 


The Supervisor of Manual Arts, 
St. Paul, Minn., says: 


September 29, 1915. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sirs:— 


Having used your Saws, Files and Saw 
Jointer for many years under the most 
trying conditions to which tools could 
be put, I am compelled to express to 
you my appreciation of the sterling 
worth of DISSTON TOOLS. Scientific 
investigation and research of the high- 
est type must have been used for many 
years in order to bring your tools, es- 
pecially your line of hand saws, to the 
high state of efliciency in which they 
now work, 
Very sincerely, 


(Signed) Donald V. Ferguson, 
Supervisor of Manual Arts, 


Isn’t that the kind of tools you want? 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


See our Exhibit at Hotel Ponchartrain, 
Detroit. 








Readers for Supplemental Use 
For books of High Literary value we suggest 


The Golden Rule Series 


The Golden Ladder 
The Golden Path 
The Golden Door 
The Golden Key 
The Golden Word 
The Golden Deed 


Third Grade $ .40 
Fourth Grade 45 
Fifth Grade -50 
Sixth Grade -55 
Seventh Grade -55 
Eighth Grade 55 


You and your pupils will be pleased with them. 


Our little catalog entitled “Descriptive List of Selected Text 
and Supplementary Books” should be in your hands. Please 
refer to this for a list of the titles in 


THE EVERYCHILD SERIES each $ .40 


Many of these make excellent supplementary readers. 


The Macmillan Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 


252 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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Unirormirty in High School Texts and 
the State Printing and Free Features, as 
discussed by Noel H. Garrison and E. N. 
McMath in the last issue of this journal, 
and by G. W. Wright, in this issue, have 
been reprinted, so great was the demand 
from all parts of the country. Copies 
may be had upon application to the office 
of the Secretary of the Council of Edu- 
cation. 


Dr. LANGE’s ArticLeE on “The Rural 
High School: Its Mission and Efficien- 
cy,” begun in our December issue and 
continued to the January number, has 
been reprinted for distribution, on ac- 
count of the many requests from all por- 
tions of the state and from outside. 


UpsipE Down is not the way we usual- 
ly run our illustrations. Last month, 
however, we made a mistake, or rather, 
our printer did, and ran the cut of the 
Draper Window Shade wrong side up. 
He evidently mistook it for one of the 


old-fashioned window shades hung from 
the top. The Draper Shade Company 
promptly called our attention to the fact 
that their shades are hung the other 
way. 


Mr. JAMES Fercuson, formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Polytechnic High School, 
San Francisco, has been elected Princi- 
pal of the Union High School, at Coa- 
chella, Riverside County. Mr. Ferguson 
has for many years been connected with 
the schools in the northern part of the 
state, and has recently been associated 
with the Columbia Dictaphone Company. 


THe CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY and 
Chautauqua Summer Schools at Chau- 
tauqua Lake, N. Y., will no doubt this 
year prove very attractive, owing to the 
prominent instructors and lecturers who 
are to take part, and to the fact that 
many who go from this western country 
to attend the N. E. A. at New York City 
may take advantage of the Assembly. 


Exterbreaeok_ 


Falcon 


No. 048 


“Most popular pen 
ey ola ae 


IAT (eg gele), On wy omelet 


Disinfectants for all Schools 


Manufacturers of 


Pi s l A Pine Ot Product. 
IN-O- DAE soiuble in water 200 to 


1, used as a cleanser, wash and a dis- 
infectant for rooms and lavatories, 


P S Insecticide. A carbolic 
ur-o- oan spray kills all germs, 
bugs, roaches, ants, moths, flies, ete. 

Nuc-Oleum 


Phenol 


A coal tar disinfect- 
ant with a powerful 
Coetticienecy. Soluble in water 


Southern California Disinfecting Co. 
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producing a milk white solution 
as a cleanser, wash 
for rooms 


used 
disinfectant 

lavatories. 
a liquid de- 
odorant, Li- 
and Soap Dis- 
pensors. Sanitary Drip Fluid 
and Disinfectors, Bonfleur 
Theatre Spray, Floor Oils, 
Sweeping Compounds, Paper 
Towels, Toilet Paper, Janitor 
Supplies. 


and 
and 


Kalon-o-zon 
quid Soap 





H. TOPLITZKY, President and Manager 
1201 Sunset Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE San Mareo Tt, issued regularly 
by the students of the High School of 
San Mateo, is a very newsy and up-to- 
date student publication, reflecting the 
doings of school and Student Body. 


Wall Maps for History and 
Geography 
Get Acquainted with the 
“ Johnston-Nystrom Line” 








Write for Catalog No. 16L 
‘‘A WORLD OF MAPS” 


Cut the coupon 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 

623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

Send me your new catalog No. 16I,. 
describing maps for history and geog- 
raphy. 

Name 


Position 


Address 






ARAISO UNIVERSITY a 


necessity may be judged by the fact that eac 
previous vear. 


in the following 
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“Old College Building ial 


° s was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the op 
The University ing a thorough, ——- education at an expense within his reach. That suc’ 


year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 


The Summer School is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will o' 


’ h will continue twelve weeks. | r } c 
list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work 


Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and 
Departments Typewriting, Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual 
Training, Agriculture, Expression, Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
pe Lo Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
The Expenses are the Lowest Room, $26 to $41 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 


Mr. Henry KenpdALL Bassett, who 
since October, 1914, has been Assistant 
Director of Congresses at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, being 
associated with Mr. James A. Barr, 1s 
available for institute and lecture work, 
recitals, and the like, here on the Coast. 
He was a member of the University of 
California, Summer Session Faculty in 
1914 and 1915, was Assistant Professor 
of English at the University of Wisconsin 
1907-1914, and did much in organizing 
the extension work in Wisconsin. [or 
six years he was connected with the 
Ethical Culture Schools in New York 
City. Mr. Bassett has a wide acquaint- 
ance through the country where he has 
given lectures and recitals, and his work 
will add to the value of any institute 
program. 


THe Isaac PITMAN StORTHAND has, 
after a very exhaustive investigation of 
various systems, been selected by the 
Board of Education, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. The Centenary Edition of “Course 
in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” has been of- 
ficially adopted. This work is published 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West lorty- 
fifth street, New York. The High School 
of Commerce, New York, and the Will- 
iamsburg Evening High School for 
Women, Brooklyn, have recently adopted 
“Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence 
in Spanish,” published by Isaac Pitman. 


SUMMER 


Valparaiso, 
Indiana 


rtunity of oLtain- 
an Institution isa 


c ‘ ¢ A m May 30th und 
During this term the University will offer an exceptional 


44th Year Will Open September 19, 1916 
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THE AMERICAN Woop WorKING Ma- 
CHINERY COMPANY has removed its San 
l*rancisco offices from 46 Fremont street 
to Room 604 Underwood Building, which 
is at 525 Market street. The advertise- 


ments of the Wood Working Machinery 
Company appearing in this and other is- 
sues of the News are well worth study- 
ing. Their Manual Training equipments 
are very superior. 





















BEST IN 1835 BEST 





IN 1916 





Absolutely free from grit. 
Marks as white as snow and as smooth 
as velvet. 


Distributed by 
H. S. CROCKER @& CO. 


San Francisco 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 


San Francisco 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 


San Francisco 





CALIFORNIA Has A State Boarp OF 
IXDUCATION organized under a law which 
gives that body great authority and great 
possible effectiveness for benefiting edu- 
cation in general. That the California 
teachers are interested in the Board and 
its doings is indicated by the fact that 
recently a request was made by the mem- 
bers of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to have the proceedings and ac- 
tions of the State Board of Education 
published in full in the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, and other papers. The su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction was al- 
so urged to furnish for the press such 
report of his activities as might be of in- 
terest to the teachers.—F rom The Amer- 
ican School, January, 1916. 

Scnoot CHILDREN ARE SAVING. The 
first payment of the $167,000 Savings of 
the 41,111 school children who were de- 
positors in the closed Pittsburg Bank of 
Savings, and whose accounts were taken 
over by Henry C. Frick, has been made. 
Mr. Frick announced that he would pay 
in full all of these accounts. The fund 
was started many years ago to teach 
children the value of thrift. It has grown 
yearly, until at different times it has 
aggregated nearly a million dollars. 


Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 





3051 ADELINE STREET 


Berkeley, California 








Be prepared for National Song Week rising Washington's Birthday) 


Washington's Birthday Week is to be a National Week of Song. Help make it a week when our National Airs and Hymns 


of Patriotism will be in the forefront. Help to instill in every pupil a greater love of good music and the beauties of melody. The 


“101 BEST SONGS”? isa book exactly suited to your requirements for that purpose. 


Just the Songs You Need. 


Contains the noblest songs of patriotism, that teach a love of country; Songs of 


Sentiment and the home; sacred selections, College and Folk Songs. Over 8 years of constant study and revision have been re- 


quired to make this the leading song book in Ame: 


Tica. 


Yes—only 3)4¢ per book in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago, or, 70c per doz., prepaid by mail. Less than 1 dez., 10c per copy prepaid. 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more copies may be made up partly of “‘Beginner’s Book of Songs’’ provided you 


cannot use 100 copies of either one. 


low prices. 


1210 Cable Building 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Free Sample Copies to Teachers Mentioning this Paper. 
Beginner’s Book of Songs—A book of simple songs, exercises, rote songs, etc., for teaching beginners and little tots. 


Sold at same 


Chicago 
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To NEW YORK | | Schwabacher-Frey 


By Rail and Ocean Stationery Company 


Through fare from San Francisco 609-611 Market a. San Francisco 


same as Ali-Rail and includes 
Berth and Meals on Steamer 


“Sunset Limited” Nev orleans Station ery 


Leaves Third Street Station 5:00 P. M. 


gy 





Connects at New Orleans With 


Southern Pacific’s Ocean Liners and 


Sniling to New York Wednesdays and 
Saturdays 


snc wane varveuz asm | | SCHOO! Supplies 


Auto Trip, Phoenix to Globe, Made by 
Detour Maricopa to Bowle, Arizona. 








For Fares and HKerths Ask Agents 


Southern Pacific 


FIRST IN SAFETY 


Write us at any time for 


Samples and Quotations 








B. F. Clark Teachers SEAT) Se Ng aE rg 


New York, N Y. Flatiron Bidg 
sas City. Mo New York Life Bidg 
sa J onl Wash. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


i URN SEO ERE Le 





U.S. Trust Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E.C. BOYNTON ! CALVIN ESTERLY | 
MGRS MGRS 
A. L. HALL P. MALEY " 
517 BROCKMAN BUILDING. LOS ANGELES 717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONES: BROADWAY 1919 Home A1840 TELEPHONE KEARNY 5959 


ESTABLISHED BY C. C BOYNTON. 1888 LONGEST, LARGEST, BEST SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Berkeley Office, 2161 Shattuck Ave. ; Los Angeles Office, 343 Douglas Bidz. 
J. B. Stearns ) R. W. Coddington ’ 
J. M. Hahn = js Managers Mary L. Coddington (™#™asers 


Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Denver, Portland, 


For the past three years the Fisk Teachers’ Agency has filled more po- 
sitions in California than in any other state. Reliability and Efficiency are 
our watchwords. Send for Registration Form and Circulars. 
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School Supplies and 
Furniture 


We carry at all times the largest 
stock on the coast of 


School Desks 


Genuine 
boards 


Maps and Globes 
Alpha Dustless Crayon 
Blackboard Erasers 
Auditorium Seating 
Teachers Desks 


Domestic Science Equipment 


Hyloplate Black- 


Manual Training Benches 


5 Chemistry Laboratory Equip- 
ment 


C. F. Weber & Co. 


365-367 Market St., San Francisco 


512 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
100 West Commercial Row, Reno 


Also Northwest School Furniture Co., 
Pertiland, Ore. 


HYLOPLATE 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 





THE CALIrorNIA AssociaATION of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences held its Bay 
Section meeting on February 5, in the 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. 
Principal James E. Addicott, the presi- 
dent, had general charge of the meeting, 
which 1esolved itself into four sections: 
The Fine Arts and Drawing, with F. H. 
Meyer, presiding; Home Economics, 
Mrs. L. W. Robbins; Manual Arts, 
Charles L. Jacobs; and Agriculture, John 
H{. Imrie. The forenoon was given over 
to the meeting; of these four sections, 
and tlhe afternoon to a personal study of 
the building and equipment of the Manual 
Arts High School. An elaborate lun- 
cheon was served at 12:30 in the Cafe- 
teria of the school. 


PRINTING in the Stockton schools is 
being pushed. The Prevo Record issued 
in January its first number, which makes 
an excellent appearance. The Weekly 
Guard and Tackle is also printed ‘at the 
School Print Shop. The programs used 
at the recent meeting in San Francisco 
of the Association of Applied Arts and 
Sciences were turned out on the press in 
Stockton. 


“How To Appty For A SCHOOL and Se- 
cure Promotion,” a booklet with laws of 
certification of teachers of all the states, 
is published by The Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency, 327 Empire Building, 
Denver, Colorado. This booklet has been 
prepared by experienced school men. It 
gives much valuable information on 
many different subjects in which teachers 
are interested, especially those who are 
seeking positions. It has been highly 
commended by institute instructors, nor- 
mal school instructors and superintend- 
ents. It is free to members of the Agency 
or will be sent for fifty cents in stamps. 


Pror. Hi_carp, who recently died at 
Berkeley, and who for so many years 
was connected with the University, was 
a world-wide authority on the subject of 
“soils,” and did much to make the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity a tremendous element in the progress 
of this state. 


THe Ninth ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL Society for the pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, will be 
held in Minneapolis, January 20 to 22. 
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Mr. Josep M. SNirFen of Los An- 
geles Polytechnic High School is doing 
exceptionally valuable work as Head of 
the Vocational Guidance Bureau. Under 
his directions efforts are made to deter- 
mine early in the high school life of each 
student what the tastes and aptitudes are 
and to give him advice leading to a prop- 
er course of study. The students are 
kept informed on chances for employ- 
ment and the requisites for entrance into 
a definite line of work. 

Mr. Sniffen has been very successful in 
getting employers and students together 
and has been instrumental in_ placing 
great numbers of worthy young people 
in desirable positions. Any one interest- 
ed in Vocational Guidance would do well 
to investigate the methods employed at 
Los Angeles Polytechnic High School. 


THe DerartTMENT OF EDUCATION of 
the University of Southern California re- 
ports progress in training teachers for 
work in the Secondary Schools. For the 
practical side of its work, the department 
has the full use of the preparatory school 
which is now known as the “University 
of Southern California High School.” 


The practice teachers are known as the 
Hfigh School faculty and have regular 
faculty meetings at which are discussed 
questions of management, discipline, etc. 
In addition to the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Dr. Thomas |. 
Stowell, there are two other executive 
officers: Prof. Hugh C. Wilet, the princi- 
pal who has the general management of 
the High School and Prof. Howard L. 
Hunt, the instructor in methods, who has 
the supervision of the practice teachers 
while they are gaining their first exper- 
lence in teaching. 


THe WorK IN STUDENT GUIDANCE in 
the Oakland Technical High School is at- 
tracting general attention. A card index 
register is kept, showing the tastes and 
aspirations of each student. Also what- 
ever experience each has had. Question- 
aires are distributed calling for “‘Person- 
al Record and Self Analysis,” “Choice 
of a Vocation.” Each pupil has a file 
number and all information regarding 
him is filed under this number, no other 
identification marks being recorded on 
the information which is regarded as 
strictly confidential. 
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no other pencil could ever find favor with them.” 


Sold at 155 Second St. San Francisco, by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Main Office: Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEWS NOTES 








Mrs FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 
Manager of the Paciflc Coast office of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, has returned 
to San Francisco after an extended trip 
in the East where she attended the an- 
nual meeting of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation. Mrs. Raymond 
spoke upon the subject “Commercial 
I<ducation Upon the Pacific Coast.” 


THe PaLMer Metnop of Business 
Writing is discussed in a booklet entitled 
“What a Veteran Business-College Man, 
Gseorge Wyckoff Brown, Says About the 
Palmer Method.” Mr. Brown has had 
wide and successful experience both as 
a professional and as a business man, 
and his appreciation of the Palmer 
Method is most significant. His address 
at the convention of the Office Managers 
and Traveling Teachers, employed by 
the A. N. Palmer Company, and given 
in the rooms of the Gregg Shorthand 
School, Tower Building, Chicago, will 
also be found of interest. 





Do You Know 


that you can obtain, at a reasonable 
cost, detailed working drawings in 
the blue print form, plates 9x12 
inches, of practically all of the best 
designed models in woodworking for 
manual training classes? 
seen the 


Have you 


ARMSTRONG MATTESON 
BLUE PRINTS 


Every drawing is complete in detail 
and design, and as nearly full size 
as space will permit. The originals 
were made by draftsmen and de- 
signed by Mechanical Engineers who 
have .been in the manual training 
business for years. The models thus 
detailed are the most practical types 
now in general use where 
training has been 


manual 
systematized. 


FREE, Samples and further 
information regarding our 
blue print system await your 
pleasure, 


Armstrong & Matteson 


Gold Hill, Oregon 


Formerly of St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE First Ciass Room TEACHER 
elected President of any Teacher’s As- 
sociation is Miss Isabel Williams, of St. 
Paul, who was recently elected President 
of the Minnesota Teachers Association. 
She had been president three years of the 
St. Paul Grade Teachers Federation, and 
is also vice president of the National 
League of Teachers. Miss Williams says: 
“I believe the Grade Teachers should be 
represented on every committee in the 
State Association, and in making up the 
cominittees for next year, I will en- 
deavor to have each division of the school 
system represented.” 


Tne Liprary of the University of 
California will soon be completed. Al- 
ready well on toward a million dollars 
have been spent and with $400,000 addi- 
tional, the structure will be one of the 
most imposing and best equipped libraries 
in the world. The book stock space, 
which now holds 300,000 volumes will 
be doubled. 





SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. MARY J. LINCOLN. 60 cents 


The 


science, 


simplest textbook in 

Published in 1915. A modern 
course, for grammar schools or the 
smaller high schools, planned for two 
years, with two lessons a week. Course 
of Study Free, 


domestic 


“The book is simple and prac- 
tical. It faces an _ interesting 
phase of later education in con- 
necting the home _ with the 
school through credits for home 
work. The time for household 
arts in the school may thus be 
reduced to one-fourth of the time 
usually allowed for  it.’’—Mary 
Schenck Woolman, 


HANDBOOK OF ELEMENTARY 
SEWING 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG, Super- 
visor of Home Economics in 
Angeles Publie Schools, 
IV-VIII, 50 cents, 


LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Bencon Street, Boston 
623 So. Wabash 


the Los 
FOR GRADES 


Ave., Chicago 
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PLANS FOR BAY SECTION CONVENTION* 


SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL 17-20, 1916 


OARD of Directors, Bay Section, 
C. T. A., met February 19, at Oak- 
land Polytechnic High School. Plans re- 
garding the program for the annual con- 
vention, to be held in San Francisco, 
April 17-20, were given approval. 
Immediately after the Board of Direc- 
tors adjourned, there was held a very 
successful meeting of the various Sec- 
tion heads, President A. J. Cloud in the 
chair. Among those present were D. R. 
Jones, of San Rafael, President of the 
Advisory Council; Mr. Furbush, of Ala- 
meda, President of Elementary Depart- 
ment; C. M. Osenbaugh, Principal of San 
Jose High School, President of High 
School Department; Chas. H. Murphy, 
Principal of High School of Commerce, 
San Francisco, President of Commercial 
Section; Chas. L. Jacobs, of San Jose, 
President of Manual Arts Section; Prof. 
Earle G. Linsley, Mills College, Presi- 
dent of Geography Section; Wm. I. 
Ewing, Vice Principal of Oakland Poly- 
technic High School, President of Mathe- 
matics Section; Mrs. L. W. Robbins of 
Oakland, President of Home Economics 
Section; Miss Laura Marshall, of Berk- 
eley, President of Art and Drawing Sec- 
tion; Mr. C. L. Goodwin, of Oakland, 
President of History Section; John Imrie, 
of Berkeley, President of Agriculture 
Section; Miss Emma J. Breck, President 
of English Section; Miss Anna Tietjen, 
of San Francisco, President of German 
Section ; Miss Ida M. Fisher, of San Jose, 
President of Music Section; Mr. C. O. 
Stewart of University High School, Oak- 
land, President of Romanic Languages 
Section; Mr. W. L. Glascock, Principal 


of San Mateo Union High School, Sec- 
cretary of the Bay Section. 

The principal business transacted was 
the arrangement of the program for the 
annual convention, which is as follows: 
Monday, April 17th. 

Morning : General Session ; Afternoon : 

High School Section, Elementary Sec- 

tion; Evening: Informal Banquet. 
Tuesday, April 18th. 

Morning: Advisory Council at Girls’ 

High School Auditorium, Physics and 

Chemistry Section, German Section, 

l‘ederated Womens’ Clubs. After- 

noon: Latin Section, Mathematics Sec- 
tion, Commercial Section at High 

School of Commerce, Music Section. 

Evening: Normal Banquet. 
Wednesday, April 19th. Balloting for 

officers all day. 

Morning: Athletic Section, Romanic 

Languages Section, History Section, 

Applied Arts Section (group ), at Poly- 

technic High School. Afternoon: Phy- 

sical Education Section, English Sec- 
tion, Peace Section, Physical Geogra- 
phy Section. Evening: General Ses- 
sion. 

Thursday, April 20th. 

Morning: General Session. Afternoon: 

Business Meeting. 

It was announced by President Cloud 
that the Institute of the San Francisco 
Schools would be held jointly with the 
convention of the Bay Section. Unusual 
enthusiasm among the Section Heads 
presages certain success for the April 
meeting. Secretary Glascock made an 
appeal for memberships and from indi- 
cations, the membership roll will exceed 
that of last year, some 3200. 


*Note—At the time of this meeting (February 19th) the greater part of this number had 
already been printed, making it impossible to insert this report further forward in the 


magazine. 
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BRAUN CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 





















A Message To 


Science Teachers 


Western Ideas Create 
Western Apparatus for 
Western Schools 


Does This Logic Appeal to You? 





OU have been using special 

apparatus of your own design 
which would undoubtedly be 
helpful and interesting to other 
teachers. 


Your suggestions, plus our 
manufacturing and distributing 
facilities, will result in their in- 
troduction and adoption by 
Western Schools. 


This is your opportunity to help. 
Write us to-day. 





BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO.~ 
4X FE Gow Ge oc 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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(By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


Oe ently Sup rintendent of the Chi ago Publi Scho I 
‘ « i 


and WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


7 46 yo? ‘ ' iar 
“Author of Jingerposts to (Childrens Reading, Cle 
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Ghe new Young and Field Literary Readers stand in a class by themselves. 
In the three essentials, authorship, content and mechanical excellence, these books 
have established a new mark. If you are not familiar with them a postcard to us 
will overcome such an unfortunate circumstance. 


GINN & COMPANY 


20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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“ MOTHER GOOSE AND HER CHILDREN” 


An Illustration from the Young and Field Literary Readers 
Book One 


Book One 160 pages, illustrated in colors $0.36 
Book Two 208 pages, illustrated in colors .40 


Book Three 288 pages, illustrated......... ; -48 
Book Four 320 pages, illustrated......... 52 
Book Five 384 pages, illustrated........ .60 
Book Six 384 pages, illustrated........ .60 


Send to us for a pamphlet in colors with illustrations and a complete description of 
these unusual readers. 


GINN & COMPANY 
20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gregg School 


Summer Normal Session 


The annual Summer Normal 
Gregg School will 
open Monday, July 3, 1916, and 


continue to Friday, August 11. 


Session of 


This course is the most valu- 
able professional training pos 
sible for the teachers of com 
mercial subjects. The pedagogy 
of shorthand, typewriting, of 
fice training, business [nglish 
and commercial correspondence 
has been successfully imparted in 
Gregg School for many years. 
Its graduates are to be found in 
the most important schools of 
the country. Both primary and 
advanced instruction will be 
given in the above branches. 

The course’ prepares eligible 
teachers for the Gregg Federation 
Teachers’ Certificate and the Teach- 
ers’ Certificate granted by Mr. 
Gregg. 

An unusual feature of the course 
for 1916 will be a six-weeks’ report- 
ing course to be conducted by Mr. 
Fred H. Gurtler. This will. be an 
independent department for teach- 
ers who wish to attain speed and 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
when free from other classes. 


Write for a copy of -the school’s 
announcement booklet for 1916 
and make your plans to get the 
Gregg training this summer. 


Gregg School 


6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Alpha Dustless Crayon 





Forty-six years ago ALPHA 
DUSTLESS CRAYON was pat- 
ented and offered to the public. 
The crayon is manufactured in a 
factory especially adapted to the 
purpose and under the supervision 
of one man who has grown up 
with the business of making AL- 
PHA CRAYON. It is the only 
one of our products made in that 
factory, a plant that specializes in 
making ALPHA CRAYON and 
making it RIGHT. Every effort 
is made for the maintenance and 
improvement of the QUALITY of 
ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON. 

The DURABILITY of ALPHA 
CRAYON makes it cheaper than 
any other crayon. 


It will not scratch, glaze or 
grease any blackboard upon 
which it is used. 

It is dustless; it does not soil 
the hands and clothing of the 
user; it does not injure the eyes 
and throats of the users. 


A single gross will last as long 
as six gross of common crayon. 


Insist on Alpha Crayon, Do not 
accept a substitute. No house 
selling crayons ever offered a 
substitute for ALPHA DUST- 
LESS CRAYON with a guarantee 
that the substitute “WAS BET- 
TER THAN ALPHA,” or “NEAR 
AS GOQD.” 


Made in three grades-—‘“‘H”’ 
hard, ‘‘M” medium, “S” soft. 
Samples sent on application. 


C.F. Weber & Co. 


365-367 Market St., San Francisco 
512 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
100 West Commercial Row, Reno 
Also 
Northwest School Furniture Co. 
Portland, Oregon 
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COLLEGES 





University of California 


Berkeley, California 


3enjamin Ide Wheeler, President. 


lor information write James Sutton, Re- 


corder University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Suburbs of Oakland, California 





The Woman's College of the Pacific Coast. 
For catalogue address Registrar, Mills Col- 


lege, P. O., Cal. 





College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 


321 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles, California 


A non-stock holding corporation, operated 
and controlled by the Osteopathic profession 
of California, 


A high school diploma or its equivalent re- 
quired for matriculation, 
Course is 


four years of nine months each. 


Class 
year, 


matriculated in September of each 


Approved by California State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners, 


Leland Stanford Junior University 
Palo Alto, California 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, President. 


or information address Orrin Leslie 


Inlliott, Cal. 


tegistrar, Stanford University, 


University of Southern California 


Los Angeles, California 
Summer Session Courses for Teachers. 
The 


California. 


For information address Registrar, 


University of Southern 





Throop College of Technology 
Pasadenua, California 
N the Throop College of Technology, as 
recently reorganized, the far western por- 
tion of this country possesses an institu- 
tion for higher technical education such 
as it has long needed to supply the local de- 
mand for men capable of directing great en- 
gineering enterprises. Considering to what 
an extent the prosperity of the West is built 
upon such enterprises, it is surprising that a 
Western institution of this character did not 
arise long ago. 
Editorial Article, Scientific American, 
July 31, 1915 
For Catalogue and Information, Address 


The Recorder, Throop College, Pasadena, Cal. 





University of Nevada 
1916 Summer Session 1916 
June 19-July 28 


Beautiful campus in the foothills of 
the Sierras, pleasant summer climate, 
varied and attractive courses of study, 
planned especially for teachers and for 
those who seek appointment as teach- 
ers in Nevada. Address Director of the 
Summer Session, University of Nevada, 


Reno. 





The Summer Quarter 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on 
the same basis as during the other 
quarters of the academic year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the grad- 
uate schools, and the _ professional 
schools provide courses in Arts, Liter- 
ature, Science, Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Law, Medicine, Education, and 
Divinity. Instruction is given by regu- 
lar members of the University staff 
which is augmented in the summer by 
appointment of professors and _ in- 
structors from other institutions, 
Summer Quarter, 1916 

Ist Term June 19--July 26 

2d Term July 27--Sept. 1 
Detailed announcement will be sent up 
on application to the 


Dean of the Faculties 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 











The Oakland Bank of Savings 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 


Resources Over $24,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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THE TEACHERS 
TONIC 


Recommended especially for the relief of head- 
ache, brain-fag, nervousness, impaired digestion and 
loss of appetite. 


HORSFORD'S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


is just what all brain workers need. It contains the 
necessary phosphates to produce a nutrient and tonic 
effect and give tone and vigor to brain and body. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 

sugar, makes a delicious and wholesome beverage. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Gold Medal Crayons 


Highest Award for Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama- Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


Samples of our Superior 
Crayons and Chalks, to- 
gether with color charts, 
will be sent on request. 





Binney & Smith Company 


Makers of the Gold Medal Crayons 


81-83 Fulton Street, New York 


LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 
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